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Freedom in All Things: Law only to 
Protect Life and Property. 
_—e 
BY NATHANIEL C. NASH. 


To investigate and determine by legislation 
the question of license or no license, prohibi- 
tion or partial prohibition, restraint or no re- 
straint, it is necessary fur us to go back to 
primeval time, when man (as is historically 
represented in the book of Genesis) was a passive 
being, subject to no law but that forbidding his 
€iting, or partaking, of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil. Constituted as the first 
pair were, being ¢ndowed th reason, and, from 
the instinct of reasoning, a desire to.know what 
constituted good and what evil, the serpent Rea- 
son said to inquisitive Mother Eve: ‘Eat ye of 
the fruit, and then your eyes shall be opened, 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil!’ As we read, Eve did eat, and imparted 
to Adam the pleasure she derived from the ex- 
ercise of her free will, and he, hearkening unto 
the voice of his wife, also did eat of the tree of 
knowledge. ‘And the Lord God said: Behold, 
the man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, 
and take also of the tree of life, and eat and 
lire And God said: Behold, I have 
given you every herb-bearing seed which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, 
in which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to 
you it shall be for meat. Therefore the Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to 
till the yround from which he was taken.” 

Here have the Bible evidence of lib- 
erty and freedom secured to man by his bet- 
ter-half, woman, and, above all, and over all, 
immortal lite, declared by the great Author 
of all. Now, why wonder that woman, be- 
ing the first human educator as well as the 


forever. 


we 


first legislater and law-giver, should to-day gti id a ic 
be subjected to the humiliation of demand- | that good must in the end predominate. I be- Principle aside, too, ae eee most e goats 
ing trom man her God-given rights to be the| lieve that the invincible social tendency is a method. In our orn Eee and country those 

constant approximation, of men towargé a com- | Teformers who keep right on telling grand truths 


equal of her pretended lord in all that pertains 
to the government of the nation, the state, the 
city or the town; and here we reach the prob- 
Jem of liberty and constraint. For some time 
it has been the fas}éfon, says Bastiat, the eminent 
politico-economist of France, to laugh at what 
has been called the soctal problem ; and-no doubt 
some of the solutions which have been proposed 
aft rd but too much ground for railery, But in 
the problem itself there isnothinglaughable, It 
isthe ghost ot Banquo atthe feast of Macbeth— 
and no dumb ghost, either; for in formidable ac- 
con's it calls out to terror-stricken society—A 
svlution or death! Now, this solution, you will 
at once see, must be different according as men’s 
interests are held to be naturally harmonious or 
naturally antagonistic. In the one case, we 
must seek for the solution in liberty — in the 
other in constraint. In the one case we have 
only to he passive—in the other we must neces- 


sarily offer opposition. 


But liberty assumes only one shape. Once | an instant of time, as that of man, which has 
convinced that each of the molecules which | been assigned to be three-score years and ten. 
compose a tiuid possesses in itself the force by | Whena travelling trickster pours several liquors 
which the general level is produced, we con- | from one bottle into a cup for the spect 


clude that there is no surer or simpler way of 
secing that level realized than not to interfere 
AH, then, who set out with this funda- 


With it. 

mental principle, that men’s interests are har- | vegetable world supplies. 

montous, Will agree as to the practical solution | jar of water could be to-night converted within 
of the social problem—to abstain from displac- | your houses into wholesome wine, 


ing or thwarting these interests. Constraint, on 
the other hand, may assume a thousand shapes, 
according to the views which we take of it, and 
which infinitely varied. Those schools 
which set out with the principle that men’s in- 
terests are antagonistic have done nothing yet 
towards the solution of the problem, unless it 
be that they have thrust aside liberty. Among 


te forms of constraint they have still 


the infin ty 
t 


he one which they consider good, if 
indeed of them And then, as a 
crowning difficulty, they have to obtain univer- 


to choose 
any be so. 
sal acceptance among men who are free agents 
for the particular form of constraint to which 
they have awarded the preference. 

But, on this hypothesis, if human interests 
are, by their very nature, urged into fatal col- 
lision, and if this shock can be avoided only by 
the accidental invention of an artificial social 
order, the destiny of the human race becomes | 
very hazardous, and we ask, Ist, If any man is 
to be tound who has discovered a satisfactory 


form of constraint? 2d, Can this man bring to 
his way of thinking the innumerable schools 
who give the preference to other forms? 34d, 
Does there exist any human force capable of 


overcoming any antagonism which we pre-sup- | granting to man his individuality and freedom, | $!8t 4 hurricane could not a tropical sun. No 


pose 


“itvm, and propose, for example, this difficulty: | matter; he is an individual, and we must re- 
It individual interest is opposed to the gen- | spect his liberty. 


eral interest, where are we to place the active 


principle of constraint? 


of human society ? 


ESCA 


rooted in society for centuries cannot be eradi- 
cated in a day, nor, soberly, in any period less 
than an age or two, is one of the essential les- 
sons of reformers. Radicalism, like many other 
forces potent for good, often wastes itself; and 
this—for one way—in trying to storm old preju- 
dices. Besides, in the long, disheartening first 
struggles of free intelligence against the tyranny 
of superstition—the long morning twilight of 
radicalism—the freethinker, thrown continually 
on his antagonism, needed the advantages of the 
offensive. ‘They will attack if I do not,” said he 
truly, and wisely he accepted the alternative. 
For time never was when radicalism was so 
weak that despotism, ecclesiastical or political, 
could despise it. Error in its own castle is 
weaker than truth in an enemy’s dungeon, and 
the rule of weakness is always that of tyran- 
ny. While church and state persecuted and 
spared net, the reformer did well, to fight offen- 
sively. Under such conditions, particularly in 
political reforms, messengers of prophetic ven- 
geance with tongues of fire have often done great 
work. But conditions are growing less and less 
favorable to the operation of such forces. Nor 
is their employment longer a necessity. 

Strong in the growth of intelligence, progres- 
sives can now ‘‘smile at Satan’s rage.” The 
true policy of our more effectual reformers 
now is to leave old theories alone. It has long 
been demonstrated that to assail a man for his 
faith generally strengthens him therein. Nor 
does violence comport with radical ideas. For 
what is radicalism, after all, but intelligence ?— 
only it is intelligence emancipated. Ignorance 
is combative and querulous, intelligence gives a 
different sign. Let force and violence charac- 
terize the devotees of bigotry and superstition, 
as they properly may; but the natural weapons 
of the radical are thought and culture, and to the 
use of these he should devote himself. 


of Providence are harmonious, it is when they 
act with freedom, without which there is no 
harmony. It is the business of political science 
to distinguish between what ought and what 
ought not to fall under state control; and in 
making this important distinction we must not 
forget that the state always acts through the 
intervention of force. The services which it 
renders us, and the services which it exacts 
from us in return, are alike imposed upon us 
under the name of contributions. The ques- 
tion, then, comes back to this: What are the 
things which men have a right to impose upon 
each other by force? Now, I know but one 
thing in this situation,.and that is justice. I 
have no right to force any one whatever to be 
religious, charitable, industrious; but I have a 
right to force him to be just; this is a case of 
legitimate defence. Now, individuals in the 
aggregate can possess no right which did not 
preéxist in individuals as such. If, then, the 
employment of individual force is justified only 
by legitimate defence, the fact that the action of 
government is always manifested by force should 
lead us to conclude that it is essentially limited 
to the maintenance of order, security and justice. 

I believe that He who has arranged the ma- 
terial universe has not withheld his regards 
trom the arrangements of the social world. I 
believe that he has combined and caused to 
move in harmony freg/ agents as well as inert 
molecules. I 8 that His overruling 
providence shines forth as strikingly, if not 
nore so, in the laws to which he has subjected 
men’s interests and men’s wills a3 in the laws 
which he has imposed on weight and velocity. 
I believe that everything in human society, 
even what is apparently injurious, is the cause 
of improvement and of progress. I believe 
that evil tends to good and calls it forth, whilst 
good cannot tend to evil; whence it follows 


in a quiet, beautiful, non-combative way are do- 
ing more solid and effectual work—are they 
not ?—than those who declaim for the peace of 
equality and love in the temper of the furies. 
Are not the Emersons, the world over, more pow- 
erful than the Pillsburys ?—the Higginsons than 
the Woodhulls? There is no need that a radi- 
cal should bluster and fume. A man with truth 
on his side need not, and he should not. The 


mon moral, intellectual 4nd-physical level, with, 
at the same time, a progressive and indefinite 
elevation of that level. I believe that all that 
is necessary to the gradual and peaceful devel: 
opment of humanity is that ics tendencies should 
not be disturbed, but have the liberty of their 
movements restored. I believe these things, 
not because I desire them, not because they sat- 
isfy my heart, but because my judgment’ ac- 


For what profit is it standing high upon the roll 
2 of fame 

With no one to love, surrounded, now with envy, 
now with blame. 

Yes, it seems that the New England of the past 
is but a dream; 

Life is flowing, nothing stagnant in the swiftly- 
whirling stream; 

Gone the nursery of contentment and of health, 
the humble home, 

And the city’s noise and bustle and magnificence 


CORRES PONDENUVE. 


“Jane Green” to the Editor. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, February 9, 1874. 
ECONOMY. 
It has been your pleasure to print some of 
my letters addressed to my cousin Keturah— 
Keturah Thrifty; who, by-the-way, is a dweller 
in Thriftville, a large country village ‘‘away 
down East;” and now will you allow me the 
pleasure of addressing a letter to yourself? 


have come. The sulject of which I wish to speak is of a 
Well! it is inevitable men should do the way | nature to disgust Keturah in the extreme, nor 
they do; could she hear it without prejudice, accustomed 

And I bear without a murmur the dominion of | as she always his been to habits of industry 
BS the new. and economy. And this is the very object for 
t ‘tis well to let the visions of our happy | which I plead—economy. Natural philosophers 
childhood last, assure us that in the economy of nature noth- 


ing is lost; not an atom has ever been lost in 
the universe, not even the trial of fire being an 
exception, but all the ingredients and chemical 
proportions entering into the formation of other 
substances. Manufacturers and agriculturists 
are beginning to take hints from nat: re in this 
respect, so that what was once regarded as 
refuse is now usefully appropriated. And even 
educators are beginning to teel the necessity of 
taking hints from this natural principle in their 
department of the world’s work. 

In the Popular Science Monthly, for Novem- 
ber, is a paper by Prof. William Atkinson on 


And not weak to shed a tear at cherished mem- 


ories of the past. 
Cc. F. 





Do Well! 
Launched into being, there can be no safer 
corner-stone for our superstructure than the 
above caption. It implies superiority in every at- 
tempted department. There is to be good ground 
skilifully prepared, that it may afford material 
nutriment; a suitable home, with the neces- 
sary appliances for warmth and culture, a fit- 
ting nest fora tender scion. The latter to be 
wisely managed, for its own cumfort and that of 
others; its health and habits of paramount im- 
portance. Then, its first impressions and move- 
ments will be harmonious, and in the lines: of 
native position. The judgment of the mother 
will be perceptible in the action of the limbs 
and the loving sweetness of the infant, its in- 
dividuality and preferences never ignored. As 
it advances, her efforts are towards an end, and 
she selects the most apt methods. She encour- 
ages carefulness, order, and a proper regard 
for others. Its toys have a nook, and are 
worthy of preservation; she suggests, and the 
toddling executes. The tiniest book is mas- 
tered before another is attempted. Attention, 
memory and description are thus fostered, and 
become initiatory steps in concentration, classi- 
fication of facts, and power to communicate the 
same. Employment has a value which is ac- 
knowledged by perseverance in a special direc- 
tion. Play is hearty, and means exercise and 
abandonment. Ifa wee garden is allowed, then 


nates as the ‘‘yrindstone-theory” the old sys- 
tem of putting children through a certain course 
uf study merely for the discipline, regardless of 
its present interest or future use to the pupil so 
disciplined. ‘Like medicine, the value of such 
disciplinary studies was supposed to Le in di- 
rect proportion to their disgustfulness.” But 
the writer seemed to be possessed of the idea, 
also, that the idea was becoming popular, that 
studies might be pursued whose end,is use, 
knowledge, that would also serve all necessary 
disciplinary purposes. 

I was lead into this train of thought while 
reading in a recent issue of the Commonwealth 
an article headed ‘*Commonsensible,” which 
treated of the ‘‘lift cure” for dyspepsia, head- 
ache, and kindred diseases to which people of 
literary and sedentary habits are liable. It is] 
by no means that I doubt the efficacy of lifting, 
the efficacy of active exercise in the open air or 
in well-ventilated rooms, both for the cure and 
the prevention of these diseases. But it is the 
waste to which I object. I recollect some years 
ago an effort was made in Thriftville to estab- 
lish a gymnasium for the benefit of the pupils 
in the high-school, clerks in stores, and that 
class of people. A_ building was accordingly 


tunds being needed, my cousin Keturah, one of 
the largest tax-payers in town, was called upon 





world never can be driven tu the right; it must 
be educated away from the wrong up to the 
right. It is to be convinced, and first to be 
Man as well as inert matter are alike governed | Made convincible. Who fancies that this is to 
by natural laws. Through the action of | % done without time and patience? To drive 
natural laws the eagle soars high above the | a8 heen the method of the old schools, as natu- 
earth, and by as natural a law the eagle and | Tal to them otis unnatural to the new. . 
the sparrow gravitate to earth, and thus they Radicalism i assuming now & more sensible 
are the objects of Providential care. Nature is | attitude. Not that it should eral cede: itself 
a miracle of law, manifesting itself as much in | t? be put onthe defensive. Let it simply disre- 
the insect, the whole life of which is fulfilled in | $474 the ravings of the Pharisees and keep 
right on doing its work—scattering truth and 
making people think. For the present, organ- 
ization is what it most needs to look to. This 
ators it | has always been the weak point of radicalism— 
is called magical. Yet nature, not by decep- | lack of organizing power. For there is no) 
tion, but actually, does pour for us one tasteless | 890d reason why reformers should not embrace 
liquid into all the varieties of taste which the | every legitimate practical means. To this end 
If by a miracle aj they should not (to our thinking) absent them- 
selves utterly from society nor renounce citi- 
could it be | Z¢nship—a course which some seem to think is 
so admirable as the ways in which the vines | the only evidence ofa reformatory spirit. Not 
make wine upon the hillside out of vapor and only is this inconsistent with philanthropy, but 
sunlight at the bidding of God? we thus often betray our own cause by neglect- 
It is as much through workings of the natural | ing natural means. For instance, we believe 
rts | every radical should be first, or with the first, in 
itself into wholesome wine as it is that the vine | his own community, for the promotion of all 
blossoms and its varied flavored fruits mature | €ducational interests. True, he must work for 
in that garden planted by God for man eastward | the present largely under the eyes of the old 
in Eden. The command of God to man is to | 8chools; and this, for one thing, shows the want 
subdue and replenish. Will you tell me that to | Of the efficient radical organization alluded to; 
multiply the production of the vine is only to en- | but it remains that education only can kill preju- 
joy its fruits when ripe; if you do, I answer, | dice and superstition, and hence that whatever 
No. The rich wine of the vine is as well adapted | Promotes education must, also, indirectly if not 
to the wants of man, his health, his tastes, his | directly, promote the radical cause. 
enjoyments, as is its fruit. Ifweeattoo muchit| Above all, it is folly for radicals to think, or 
will hurt us. If we tarry too long at the wine- | Pretend to think, they can make the world oidereed 
cup we may become intoxicated. The law of|ina minute. The best that man can do is to) 
the varied chemical changes the juice of the | #8sist nature in her own way, and what comes 
grape had gone through, and the law of its in- | Caa come only by the gradual ereee: of devel- 
toxication, both sprang from the great Author | opment—the grand law of progression. It is 
and Giver of all good) as did the growing of the for us to help on this development ae best we 
grape upon the hillside, out of vapor and sun-|™ay, to the grand ultimatum of radicalism— 
light, at His bidding. Have the people of Mas- | truth, love, beauty. The race does not go back- 
sachusetts become so wise, or has a religious | Watd, and the result is certain. Strife maps 
bigotry seized upon them, so that they are | hasten, and may retard, it—such are the condi- 


cords to them a deliberate assent. 
Men’s interests are harmonious; the solution, 
then, lies entirely in this one word—liberty! 


law that the ripe, rich fruit of the vine conve 





to be itself the very essence of human | anc : bt : 
force? F might multiply such questions ad infi- | perfect and to save? Man is more than inert the searching test of progressive intelligence. 


Where is the fulerum | that when the President of the United States is 
of the lever to be placed? Beyond the limits about to be invested with all that public torce 
It must be so if we are to | which springs from the constitution and laws of 
the consequences of your law. If we the country he should be enabled to define his 


ready to say that God tas made a mistake in| tions of reform. A snow-drift which might re- 


i thus left it to the state and the church to | more can the old despotism of fear withstand 





Reminiscence. 


—— 


Our national laws should be so few and simple WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Though I cannot recognizeeit, yet I’m told it is 
the spot 
Where my father, in the spring of 1800, built 
his cot. 


it is kept free from weeds, and there must be aj. 2 Contribution. She simply replied that 
large eggs are expected. If a bird is coveted, 

, must be clean, water clear, seeds : : F 
- Siu’ eed lie ; ns *} wer savings should never contribute to bring 
chickweed, and other delicacies, ample in sup necessary labor into discredit by any such new- | © 
ply and regular in hours. Such exactness} fangled movements. Though a woman and ala 
runs through childhood, adolescence, man-|on-voter, she was enabled to maintain her |p 
hood, and generally continues to old age. position, for the matter did not come beture the 
: 7 , voard of selectmen. I scarce need add the 
Happy are they who are trained in the uses of} »ymnasium went down; the building was after- < 
self-support, time, money, leisure; who con-| wards used for a hospital during the rebellion. | | 
sider themselves stewards for talent, genius, | [he memory of this affair was revived as I read} , 
means. This involves responsibility; duty is vf that “lift cure,” which, I have been in- 
: . formed, is something of the character of gym- 
primary, happiness secondary. Whatever our] jastics, and to me it seemed a pity that such an 
crosses and miseries we are to strive on, and} amount of lifting should be wasted just for 
extract development if nothing else. We ar | curative purposes, like the useless disciplinary 

tudies, when it might be appropriated to sume 
re largest | ° ’ : 1 

to sat ee ourselves, and secure the larg use, and at the same time answer all purposes 
possible growth. We must be close observers} jy medicine. Just think of the furnaces to be 
of nature, mankind and things; have ready | shaken down, the coal to be sifted in cold weather, 
eyes for pleasant sights, belts of beauty in| :he ashes in slippery times to be spread on the 
& ae : sidewalks, the sweeping and dusting always to 
aurora or star-dust; wayside glints of color, ve done in this world, and the difficulty in tind- 


form or groupings; listening ears for sounds o' ing people who are willing to do this sort of 
every grade and utterings of loftiest signif-| work; not because it is so hard and exhausting; 
cance. The hardest-pressed have opportuni- | 0h, no, that is not the reason; but chiefly be- 
i : ; 3 : cause it is not genteel! [cin assure you that] p 
~~ unimproved. Readiness be & gf, bat can such exercise sends the blood coursing through h 
be cultivated to a very considerable extent. | tye veins and starts the perspiration from the 
Appropriation often seems like an extra sense, | pores quite as effectually as any arbitrary lifting 
so much is absorbed which others throw away. | possibly could. 
; int i t bed of lat Nied that it costs one hundred and fifty dollars to | “ 
A'case 10 pais 7 a rs —— sg edet | dust the great organ in Music Hall. 
planitz, near Swickan, in Saxony, said to 
been burning over three hundred years. 
ground above has become thoroughly warmed, 
and an ingenious gardener has utilized it by 
planting upon it a large nursery. He raises posed in unsightly masses. 


these young people, and, such being the case, 


¢ 


a 


The | know not; but of one thing I’m sure—the organ | # 
needed dusting the last time I saw it, and my | ¥ 


united with this ‘‘lift cure.” One might be es- |? 


catenoetarey: ded by fi i ; tablished in Music Hall to do the dusting there, | * 
Many are surrounded by favoring circum- |), long-reaching all the better; and some pa- I 


stances, also moral, mental and intellectual | tignts might simply be recommended—a kind 
food, yet, for want of a faculty to grasp or|of prescription—to do that sort of work at 
ind indi n rivileges, they consider ; ripple 
Shine coneeeeee HF -s . f among friends; thus redeeming immense waste 
themselves martyrs to acruel fate, and so abuse of strength for useful purposes. Certain I am 
a fair destiny. They refuse to comply with} [ should never consent to any curative system 
conditions which would ensure a rich return. | that prec suck unnecessary loss ; — I = 
w not | Ways entertained an immense respect for the 
nee —— oe —— ” wrens, ugar who, though starving and out of work, 
loiterers; that if the alphabet is given we are after being employed tu wheel a load across the 
to weave it into words, the latter into sen-| street, indignantly refused to wheel it back 
tences, and sentiments into life. From, the | again. hyd scounniaee nee a eet eg I 2 
‘ ; ; a know the article to whic lave alluded was 
humblest calling we can imagine to the inter saad oy Sane: een written iy & sonahied, ad 3 
preter of suns and systems we have a right to| oye what I have said will not be construed 
demand excellence. Every one to his trade, | into want of sympathy with their toil and: vexa- 
with conscience put in, and never thrust out.| tions. F 


ell I know the wearisome days, 

: : : and often sleepless nights, of the faithful teacher. 

Were this seared in peactice we should ly Well, also, I know thatit is the care, the anxiety 

recognize our world. It would be radiant with | and the hurry of life, rather than the genuine 

glory and satisfaction. work, that waste the strength of most persons, 

The queen of song who lately enchanted us | of which fact this ‘litt cure” seems to have an 

would fail of her laurels were she careless and | 8%efnite and undeveloped idea fur the present. 

: . MR. MURDOCH. 

unmindful of minutest shades. She met her “= ; 


birth-treasure more than half-way, and has won Now, again, [ crave the indulgence of s single 
renown by diligence and hard study word more about Mr. Murdoch; not particu- 


larly what he said of these men, friends of his— 


Cc 


gress later in life. 


may be exposed. 
well worthy a perusal. 


preciative audience. 


O. Howard. 


the city. 
every hundred who have seen or heard of the 
Howard University totally misapprehend its 
character in almost every respect. 
it is a untversity with preparatory, normal, col- 


ments; it is truly unsectarian in its character; 
and, far from being an institution merely tor 
colored people, its doors are open to students 
without regard either to color or sex. 
every department are to be found both white and 
black, male and female, students. 


Whether | education of the colored race. 
have | \t was told me to impose upon my credulity 1| Work carried out by many charities in the South, 


struction within its walls. 
home, or wherever they knew it was needed | ¢Xpecte 
i to-day are colored. 
against coéducation are still distinguishable in 
Washington, and doubtless will continue to be 
felt for many years to come. 


the University. 
existence and its name. 
the present winter, for various reasons, he re- 


porarily as its head. 
made against Howard by the Secretary of War, 
alleging irregularities in the conduct of the Jate 
Freedmen’s Bureau, had much to do with his 
resignation; but those charges have nothing to 
do with the University. 
brief mention here. 
Howard was the only bonded officer, and was 
accordingly responsible in person for all his 
subordinates. 
subordinates serious trrors appeared, involving 
the deficit of heavy sums of money. 
sums, unless relieved by Congress, Howard is 
held responsible. In short, the charges against | 
him are purely technical rather than otherwise, 


my own conclusions after reading it, as well as| their funds one-half the good which Howard | 


of four other ladies, all earnest women-suffra- | University could accomplish to-day with the 


gists. It did seem to us that some of the ad 


verse critics could not have given the book a 


-|same means. The salvation of the Southern 
| States depends upon the elevation of the negro ; 


careful reading, as we found no intimation of| and the negroes can be best elevated by cul- 
woman being called upon to regard herself as a} tured, refined, well-trained teachers of their 


life-long invalid, unless in her early stages she | own color. 
neglects the laws of her being; not a word 
against woman-suffrage; not a word against her | suppose that the colored people are incapable 
intellectual development, unless the recommen- | of being, benefited by the higher education. 
dation gf development as woman and not as} Here in Washington, even 
man can be construed as such; but rather a/ branches, the black students hold their own 
pleading for care in the growing period that 
strength might be reserved for intellectual pro- 
There is a very good criti- 
cism, or, rather, review of the book, inthe Jan-| fective early training on his part among the 
uary number of the North American Review, 
the writer of which agrees in the main with Dr. 
Clarke, but rather deprecates the stress which 
he lays upon mental labor at the critical period 
without mentioning other, and, perhaps, worse, 
evils to which girls, and even boys, at that age 
The article in the Review is 


. THE MENDELSSOHN CONCERT. 


At the Meionaon, on Saturday evening, the 
first concert this season of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club was attended by a small but ap- 
The first number, ‘‘Quin- 
tette in E-flat” of Mozart, was a beautiful piece 
throughout, the andante con variazioni an 
especially charming movement. 
number, Scherzo from ‘*Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” requiring the most delicate handling, 
; “ : - f : : was sweet and fuairy-like, seeming almost to 
Liberal Education, in which the writer desig- raise: One: into: the nao Th, 


The second 


The applause was in- 


voluntary and hearty, and the encore grac fully 
given. 
violoncello by Mr. Hennig was truly wonderful, 
as was also that of the flute of Mr. Heindl in 
the fourth number, ‘The Wind,” now whistling | 
round the corner, now rushing down the chim- | 
ney, now playing with fountains. 
and last number, Eighth Quintette in E-minor 
of Beethoven, it seemed that no English words | 


In the third number the handling of the 


In the fifth 


could express the beauty of the movement, | 
molto adagio. 
agreeable an entertainment as the most fasti- 
dious could wish, and next morning whenI read | 
the criticism in the Gazette I thanked my stars | 
that I did not know enough about music to speak | 
as did the critic of that fairy piece; also thank- 
ful that he was unable to remain and criticise 


The whole seemed to me as 


he last. JANE GREEN. 





Howard University. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


WasuincGton, February 6, 1874. 
ITS SCOPE. 
Perhaps some of your readers may like to 


heara little about the Howard University. The | 
purchased and partially fitted up; but, more} name of the institution is a familiar one to the 
newspaper-reading public; everybody who goes | erogeneous. 
to Washington sees its conspicuous buildings |; warp the University away from its proper aims. 
yield of some sort. If later, hens are the mania, | there was woud-sawing envugh to be done in| perched away up on the high hills to the north 
town to furnish the necessary exercise -for all | of the city limits, and yet, strangely enough, 
few people, even of those living almost within 


arshot of its walls, know anything of its char- 
cter. To the majority of Washingtonians its 
aine suggests a sort of high school for negroes, 


nd is associated with the fortunes of Gen. O. 
Then it is generally thought to be 
denominational institution, since its founder 
nd a number of its trustees happen to be con- 
ected with the First Congregational church of 
In short, ninety-nine people out of 


In reality, 


-giate, medical, thevlogical and legal depart- 


In nearly 


The blacks can educate the blacks 


| as white teachers never can. It is a mistake to 


in the highest 
| against the white. The only difference, that of 
a slight deficiency in precision on the part of 
the colored student, must be attributed to de- 





most unpromising surroundings. Other things 
being equal the best teachers can see no essen- 
tial difference between black students and white. 
: ITS WORK. 
, The work of the University has thus far been 
justified by its results. In the professional 
schools students of all colors, of both sexes, 
and various creeds, study side-by-side in har- 
mony. Its graduates fill places or trust almost 
all over the world. From the law department, 
for instance, about fifty graduates have already 
been sent out, among them one lady. Some ot 
these graduates to-day are successful practi- 
tioners at the bar; one has risen to the dignity 
of a judge in a Western State; four hold con- 
sular positions. The medical school, also, has 
been highly successful, ladies and gentlemen 
studying together without the slightest difti- 
culty. One thing, however, hes trammeled this 
branch of the University. The Medical Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia, being in- 
tensely Southern in its bias, not only refuses te 
admit colored practitiohers to membership, no 
matter how high their standing or where they 
graduated, but also closes its doors to all phy- 
sicians who have anything whatever to do with 
the instruction of colored pupils. This con- 
temptible narrowness of course injures the 
school in question, but its effect cannot last 
long. It is now even suggested to make tuition 
| in the medical school wholly free ; in which case, 
if the suggestion should be carried out, the 
standard of instruction, already good, would 
be raised very high, and the school plaged on 
a par with any in the country. 
| ITS FREEDOM FROM DENOMINATIONALISM. 
But I am using too much space. To give an 
| adequate description of the Howard University 
| many columns of your paper would be needed. 
| A word about its religious character, however. 
| 1 have said that it is unsectarian. To-day its 
faculties contain Professors taken from several 
different denominations. There are, .o my cer- 
tain knowledge, Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
Unitarians and Episcopalians among its teach- 
| ers, and I believe other sects are represented 
too. The Board of Trustees is similarly het- 
No theological bias is allowed to 











Among its friends are people occupying the high- 
est positions. Secretary Richardson, Charles 
Sumner, Gerrit Smith, Horace Maynard, all 
are firm friends to it and to its work. Men ot 
| this stamp address its students at their com- 
mencement exercises. Its enemies are only 
to be found among the old slave-holding element 
which still acts as a drag upon our national 
| prosperity. F. W. C. 








From London. 
ee 
| THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpvoy, Jan. 24, 1874. 
London was this morning startled from her 
wonted composure by the announcement in the 
journals that the Parliament of 1868—the Par- 
liament which disestablished the Irish church, 
and settled the Irish land question; which in- 
troduced the ballot, abolished the system of the 
purchase of appointments in the army anst 





ITS HISTORY. 
Of the history of the University I need say 
ut little. Founded only a few years ago, it 
as already grown into a commanding position, 
nd is doing a great and useful work. It is 


I was informed, not long since, really the crowning accomplishment of many 


ifferent undertakings having for their aims the 
The lines of 


nd by the Freedmen’s Bureau, all seem to con- 
erge here at the nation’s capital in this Uni- 


fingers yearned for a long-handled brush to re- versity. From no one of these lines has it di- 
move the dust from the caryatides, where it re- | Tectly sprung, and yet it continues the purposes 
Now, it seems to| of each into the higher education. And, al- 
: : x : " mi : imarily intended to elevate the negro 

2 : w me that an industrial department might be | though primarily negro, 
er eo ee ee r 3 ts policy has been to elevate him not by himself 


lone, but in direct contact and emulation with 
ther races. Not only whites and blacks, but 
ndians, Chinese and Japanese, have found in- 
But, as might be 
d, quite a large majority of the students 
The Southern prejudices 


Until very re- 
ently Gen. Howard has stood at the head of 
To him, indeed, it owes both its 
Near the beginning of 


igned;eand now the vice president of the in- 


titution, Prof. J. M. Langston, is acting tem- 
Undoubtedly the charges 


And yet they deserve 
In the Bureau, General 


In the accounts of some of these 


For these 





are to intrust some men with arbitrary power, | line of duties in language corresponding in ex- 
prove, first of all, that these men are formed of, pression as follows: ‘I shall apply myself 
rent clay from other mortals; that they | exclusively to those things in which the inter- 
in their turn will not be acted upon by the fatal , vention of force is permissible, and there is but 
inciple of self-interest; and that, placed in a one—justice. I shall force every one to con- 
hich excludes the idea of any curb, fine himself within the bounds of right. You 
position, their judgments will may work freely, and as you please, during the 


si 
any cfreetive opt 
be exempt from error, their hands from rapac- | day aad sleep in peace at night. I have taken 


ner 


situation Ww 


itv, and their hearts from covetousness! Deny under my charge the security of person and 
evil! deny suffering! Who can? We must) property; that is my mission, and I will fulfill 
not forget that our subject is man. We must. it, but I accept no other. Let there, then, be 
not forget that we ourselves are men. The no longer any misunderstanding between us. 
laws of Providence may be regarded as har- | Hencetorth you shall pay me only the light trib- 


monious without. their necessarily excluding | ute which is necessary for the maintenance of 
ugh that evil has its explanation and | order and the administration of justice; keepin 
that it checks and limits itself, that mind that henceforth every man must depend 
tself by its own action, and that upon himself for his subsistence and advance- 
prevents a greater suffering by ment. Turn no longer your longing eyes to me. 
| Ask me not for employment, for education, for 
Never forget that the 


evil. Eno 
its mission. 
it destrive 
each suffering 
repressing the cause of suffering. 
Society has for its element man, who is a free religion, for morality. 
ient; and since man is free he may choose— , mainspring of your development is in your- 
since he may choose, he may be mistaken—since selves. As for me, I act but through the inter- 
mistaken he may suffer. I go fur- vention of force. I have nothing, absolutely 

1 say he mast be mistaken and suffer— nothing, but what I draw from you, and from 
is journey in ignorance, and for this reason I cannot confer even the smallest 


he may 
ther. 
tor he gins h 
ice there are endless.and unknown roads, | advantage on one, except at the expense of an- 
hich, except one, lead to, error. Now other. Cultivate your fields, then; manufacture 
or engenders suffering; but either suf- and export your products; carry on trade; afford 

‘ts upon the. man who errs, and then) each other credit; render and receive sertices 


responsibility into play, or, if it affects freely; educate your children, seg them out in 
re free from error, it sets in motion life; cultivate the arts; improve your minds; re- 
is reactionary machinery of fel- fine and purity your tastes and sentiments; 
action of these laws, combined unite, form inlividual and charitable associa- 
ulty which has been vouchsafed to tions: join your efforts for your individual good 
ting effects with their causes, must. and that of the public; follow your inclinations ; 
k. by means of this very suffering, fulfill your destinies by the free exercise of your 





Yes, where now upon the pavement tons of mer- 

chandise are drawn 

I have wrestled with my brothers in my child- | 

hood’s pleasant dawn. 

As I cast my eye around me nought but dingy 

brick it sees 

Where it rested once in pleasure on the noble | 

forest trees. | 

Aye, the very airis tainted, and a black, un- 

healthy hue 

From the smoke of yonder chfinney dulls the 

sky’s refreshing blue. 

If I yield an hour to fancy do not think that I 
am weak, 

For the past comes stealing o’er me as I gaze 
on yonder peak ; 

And the dusty city fades, and I can feel myself 
once more : mathematical principles to the honor of the 


Like a lusty youngster standing at my father’s sun-god; built for the preservation of public 
% cottage door. |documents and treasures during wars of inva- 
As I think on what I have not thought for years | sion, and as a storehouse for grains during fam- 
and years, come back ‘ines and dev@stating floods, with that mystic 

To my memory the faces of my brothers, Bill coffer in the center as an exact measurer for the 
and Jack, world. It was not built by forced toil, and at 

Of my father with his spectacles, and sister | great sacrifice of life, but by gratuitous contri- 
‘Mary Anne, | butions; the servants of the wealthy doing the 

And my dear.old mother spinning, and Tom manual labor. Che-ops-see, the great king of 
Jones, our hired man; | the world, died in Thebes. After a while he 


Then the getting up at four o’clock to milk our _ was placed in this pyramid as a mark of honor 
Setudiind nun for having conceived and planned a monument 


And to build the kitchen fire, and in spring to | serving as the saviour of his subjects. Finally 


A trio of worthy sons have just passed to their 
rest. To neither was existeuce a flower-bed. 
They ploughed, sowed,- watered, and in due 
season reaped. They stood to their guns, slept 
on their cannon, and were never off guard. 
They made themselves men, and so were faith- 
ful to their obligations, personal, private and 
public. All respected and esteemed them with 
only outward acquaintance. How must they 
have been prized by the near and dear! How 
shining the chaplets of our Father bearing the 
inscription ‘* Well done !” 

The best boy in school is known to the whole 
number, and their estimate is a righteous one. 
So in community we embalm the just, and hold 
them in grateful remembrance. We are told 





that ‘‘the pyramid of Cheops was built upon | 


end every one who knows anything of the man, 
including even the officials who worked up the 
accounts upon which the charges are based, 
believe that he will be fully exonerated of all 
blame. JLegaily, the General is responsible tor 
everything under him; moraily, he is not. 
THE LOCATION. 
The grounds of the University are situated 


the freedom and flerceness of Byron making 
him almost a literary outlaw; Kean, as an 
actor, so earnest as to imagine himself the 
character acted; Coleridge, comparing the act- 
ing of Kean to the reading Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning; Booth, acting himself one 
night, the next in imitation of Kean; ‘‘Hamlet’s” 
description of his father as answering to Booth | _ : é 
before the spoiling of his nose, nor his own ex- | just beyond the city boundary, close to Seventh 
perience of Booth’'s intensity when as a boy | street, about two miles from the capitol, and 
acting the rs of Secretary, in “The Tron are quite extensive. A large tract of ground 
Chest;” Macready’s stage cough, deceiving | 19, been permanently reserved as a University 
a carpenter into the kindness of patting his = 
back like as a mother her sick child; nor Mac- 
ready’s own inimitable account of the way ona 
Western stage he was prevented by an indepen- 
dent Western actor, as king, from dying in his 
own chosen place; his abstract of the different 
modes of representing passion, in the reading of 
Malcolm’s entreaty to Macduff :— 

‘Merciful heaven !— 
| ‘What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your 


proved and partly not, is held for sale. 


being visible from almost every part of the city 


Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it 
In it are the rooms of the theological, normal 


break” ; 
King Lear's disconnected lament over the per- 
fidy of his daughters; Byron’s description of a 
storm on Lake Leman, to which he likens the 
storm in his own breast, for which he has no | on. 


recitation rooms for the academic department 





scathing rebuke and denunciation of the Pope; | @ dormitory fur young lad es. i 
Cooper's critique on Edmund Kean’s acting of | small chapel, and just beyond, fronting the Uni 
Othello, and again, to stop the hisses and calls | 
for Kean by an audience before whiek=he was | Clark Hall. 


and repeating Petruchio's | me 
|lars. This is by no means the only gift th 





guide the plough | he was deified Ramses the First, and the sphinx 
And the reaping when the maples turned to red | was designed to perpetuate the outlines of his 
: eon | physiognomy.” 

upor the hill— ; ad 
How we children quarrelled who should drive | The race is a enretet gerneter. It sifts con- 

the horses to the mill! | tinually, but retains the well-done in thoughts, 
y } h I o abe Weald utterunces and deeds. The individual passes 
a ee eee rh ae ; | on, but his contributions, if vital, become the 





e way of what is good and true. powers, your ideas and your foresight. Expect 
Thus not only do we deny the existence of from me only two things—liberty and security— 
evil twe a ledge that it has a mission and, depend upon it, you cannot ask me fora 





in the social as it has in the material world. But third without losing the other two.” 
in order that it should fulfili this mission we 
nt streteh solidarity artificially so as to we should indeed be a happy people. 
ynsibilitv: in other words, we must 
Should human institutions step 


must & 





destroy res} 


respect liberty. Should we Combat Old Theories? 
in to oppose aa this respect the divine laws, evil 
less flow from error, only it thought that, as radicals increase in number and 
It would strike those force, they show less and less disposition to 


It would be no ‘‘carry the warinto Africa.” 


would not the 
would shitt its position. 
whom it ought not to strike. 
longer a warning and a monitor. 

its own proper action. 
increase, as would school intolerance. 


away by 
continued and 


n in the physiological world if the impru- 


would be 


hapy 


sphere were felt in their unhappy effects only | in the fury of persecution. 


If we could bring government to this standard 


) Why not? It seems singular enough at first 


Impatient radicals 
It would no | are apt to complain of this on the part of their 
longer hive the tendency to diminish and die leaders, and it truly is not a little galling to hu- 
Its action man nature remembering or smarting under old- 


sides upon, 


Killington. 

It was on che slope to eastward that my brother 
shot a bear; 

Underneath that rocky ledge I knew a wildcat 
had his lair. 2 


| 'to transmit. 


was to seek 








creek ; | ** Well done !” 
In the biting nights of winter how the chimney- 
| fire roared, Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., the eloquen 


his board. | sympathy with Bishop Cummins’ movement, al 


Ah! what would I give to be a happy farmer's | though he is not working with it. 
boy again; any movement, he says, that may tend to ex 





of men! church everywhere. 


._.| property of his brethren. He enters a wider 
+, | Or, afar, have wondered at thy beauty, giant) seminary, and may cull hints of sufficient merit 
He bears with him his proclivi- | 
| ties and the effects of early discipline; his goal yone° of 
!and recompense there as here will be “ Weil | imitations, 
done!” We need not be imitators ; better thrill | pressed me as the manner in which that deep, 
through-and-through with an earnest desire for 
In the burning heat of summer days what joy it the highest, and 80 achieve as to be noble suc- 
| cessors to those who have blessed their genera- kindly regards—Miss Riddle, afterward Mrs. 
Baths refreshing in the waters of beloved Otter tion Possibly we, too, may also bear the signet | 


Time was when old and new vied in fury; | 4nd our father read us storics as we sat around young Episcopalian of New York, declares his. 


dences and excesses of the men of one hemi- progressives in the fury of devotion with bigots 
But of late radical 
by the inhabitants of the opposite hemisphere. | prophets have grown patient in the conscious 
; There are two principles which can never be | certainty of their ultimate but not speedy tri- 
reconciled—liberty and constraint. Ifthe laws|umph. Not to fret because a cancer that hag 


He favors | 


To be free from all the trickery and wickedness | pand the scope and fill the aims of the Christian 


“Think you a little din can daunt mine ears? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 
| Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with winds, 
| Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
| And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 
| Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpet’s 
clang? 
| And do you tell me of awoman’s tongue, a ener Ste 
That gives not half so great a blow to hear | students, since tuition is only nine dollars 
As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire?” 
these anecdotes and readings and 
admirable as they all were, im- 


| | University has received. In short, the whol 
|property of the institution to-day. productiv 


| vutfit and everything, amvunts to over half 
| million of dollars. 


ent only about thirty thousand doliars. Hardl 


to be received in charity. 





bass voice melted into tones of tenderness as 
he spoke of those accomplistied and beautiful 
| Se - 
ield, in the first lecture, and in the second Miss | 2 perdi ter go Pgrrertsiin Nagbas. bce 
| Tree, afterward Mrs. Kean. It was, indeed, 
| most touching and beautiful the way in which 
he alluded to those women. 


DR. CLARKE'S ‘‘SEX IN EDUCATION.” 


the course of study. 


t. | the support of just such students it could do 


-| i . pei 
| Dr. Clarke's little book, ‘‘Sex in Education,” |°¥® i” any college course, having abunda 


but so many have spoken and the lull has been | 


o long I should probably inave desisted but for | simply because of poverty. The older colleg 
the remarks of a correspondent in the last issue | 


ef the Commonwealth, so in accordance with 











Park, while the rest of the territory, partly im« 
The} 
funds accruing from such sales go, of course, to | 
the regular endowment fund of the institution. | 
The buildings at present are five in number, | : : nis 
four of them, on the brow of the hill, forming | tional education, which, by-the-bye, possesses | the volumes fea such a memento of this noted 
three sides of a quadrangle; the fifth, occupied | jittle of interest for foreign minds, Mr. Glad- | “Tite? and estimable lady as no library is come 
by the Medical department, being about a | ; 

quarter of a mile lower down towards the city. 

With one exception, the main University build- | 


- commonalty into acquiescence. To begin with | “Hea - 4 
of y 1 g | venture,” published by Scribner, Armstrong & 


brows; ing, an imposing structure of artificial stone, 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not} all are of brick. This main building is one 
speak, the most conspicuous edifices in Washington 


law and preparatary departments, all of the 


the offices of the University, the library, and so 
Close-by, at right angles with this building, 


words but silence; his reading of King John’s! is a long brick structure, Miner Hail, used as | 
Next to this is a) 


| versity, is a dormitory for young men, named | 
This building was erected largely | “‘ - ; | 
acting, Cooper's coming before the foot-lights | by a gift from the Hon. David Clark of Hart- | segnliy 06 aiiew: $f important advances in. the | 
| ford, at an expense of forty-five thousand dol- | 


/and unproductive, counting in buildings, lands, 


Of this amount of property, 
| however, so much is unproductive that the total 
annual incdme of Howard University is at pres- | 


anything worth mentioning is received from 


| year; and, although there are to-day in all de- 
partments over three hundred undergraduates, 
very many of these are so poor that they have 
Indeed, quite a large 
number of students manage to support them- 
j selves while struggling to win an education. 
" ~. Frequently young men of the most promisin 

women who had supported him, and won his | emarnasr ee the highest standing ana tonne p- 


| to pay for board and clothing while continuing | 
If the institution could 
| only raise a fund of fifty thousand dollars for 


most noble work. The South is fall of young 
I have at times wanted to say a word about | colored people, eager to learn, able to hold their 


| capacity for better things than mere day labor, | 
| who are yet compelled to remain in ignorance | 


all have funds for the aid of poor students, and | 
yet not one of these establishments can do with 


| founded a national education—was at an €nd. 
| Mr. Gladstone and his cabinet have appealed to 
| Her Majesty, the Queen, and she, upon their ad- 
| vice, has agreed upon an immediate dissolution. 
| The sudden proclamation has taken the nation 
by surprise, since one and all had taken it for 
granted that the approaching session would be 
allowed to drag itself along to the end before the 
premier should give the signal to disarm. The 
reasons for Mr. Gladstone’s movement ure set 
forth in a very able message to the electors at 
Greenwich, in which he desires their votes for 
the coming term of office in these words : ‘‘In the 
new Parliament I respectfully solicit the honor 
of representing you’; and holds before their 
eyes certain lures which the Liberal party pro- 
pose to practice should they be elected to the 
trust and good-will of the people. The appeal 
| to the country is of signal importance, and very 
| justly has aroused the latent energies of politi- 
| cians to a high pitch. Mr. Gladstone’s address 
| has three purposes combining to one end. It 
| sets forth the reasons why the present moment- 
, ous decision has been taken. It justifies the 
| policy of the government in the past, and it an- 
| nounces the measures for the future upon which 
the leaders of the Liberal party base their claim 
| to a renewal of confidence. 
| Mr. Gladstone’s step was brought about by 


| the complications, in ministerial circles, of Mr 





the agricultural districts. ‘I view this rise,” he 
says, ‘‘as the natural and proper, though ‘long- 
delayed, result of economic laws; as the re- 
moval of something like a national discredit; as 
carrying with it a great addition to the *tock, 
never too abundant, of human happiness, and 
as anew guarantee tor the stability of the throne 
and institutions of the country.” Hereupon he 
avers that he has ever thought that such institu- 
tions will be further strengthened by granting 
te the counties that extended franchise which 
has been conceded with general satisfaction to 
the towns and to the populations of a number of 
rural districts with a central village, which may 
be called peasant-boroughs. ‘This sentiment 
leads him to cherish the hope that at no distant 
day ‘‘our loyal, patient, and, as I hold, intelli- 
gent peasantry,” may receive this boon at the 
hands of the legislature without contlict, but in 
all good will. The subject of the finances is 
treated in a plain style, without even an attempt 
at Morid figure; tur when did mathematics ever 
admit of the graces of rhetoric? It is said that 
next to the great Irish questions of church and 
land, in point ot importance came that of the 
stewardship of the public funds. ‘The statistics 
show that, notwithstanding the demands arising 
at the period of the war ot 1870, the serious 
ourden of the rise of prices, setting aside the 
debt and other considerations, a saving had been 
effected at the close of the last financial year 
amounting to £2,33 








00,000, and this, it is contend- 
ed, with no diminution, but with ap increase of 
defensive force, botii naval and military. Upon 
review the premier states that, without taking 
into account the purchase ot the telegraphs for 
a sum exceeding £9,000,000, the aggregate 
mount of the national debt has been reduced 
ry more than £2),000,009, and that taxes have 
been lowered or abolished to the extent of 
£12,500,000. Moreover, the Alabama indem- 
nity has been pail, and the expenses of the 
Ashantee war wiil be met out of the revenue. 
A flattering picture for the coming year is then 
drawn wherein it is ventured that the surplus of 
the probable balance of the income will exceed 
father than fall short of £5,000,000. The local 
Psubject of rate-payers naturally follows, and 
the distinguished stitesman proceeds to answer 
certain charges direeted against his government, 
He seems to possess the wand of Merlin, so 
quickly do they vanish before his eloquence, or 
are merged in the plea that they were caused by 
“our anxiety to consult the highest interests of 


all.” After exonerating liberal governments in 
general from their usual charges of fault Mr. 
Gladstone closes with this signiticant valedic- 
ion: “Such, gentlemen, is the issue placed 
before you, and betore the nation, for your de- 
cision. If the trust of this administration be, 


by the effect of the present *clections, virtually 
renewed, I, for one, will serve you, for what 
remains of my time, faithiully; it the contidence 
of the country be taken from us and handed 
over to others whom you may judge more wor- 
thy, I, for one, shall accept cheertully my diss 
missal.” 

Thus terminates the very able manifesto of a 
Minister who, in point of executive ability, is 
not to be surpassed on this side the Atlantic. 
Che appeal to the people is strring and con- 
vincing, and so acute is its management that 
scarcely a doubt can remain of its happy result. 
Like King John, the cause of conservatism may 
die and its opponents be left to exclaim: with 
Faulconbridge :— 

“‘Naught shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
J.V. Pe 


LITERATURE. 
The Folwo, for March, gives cighteen pages 


of music, and a varied miscellany of musical 
information.— Boston, Whitc, Smith & Co. 





See the choice and varied treat offered. by 
Its collection of 
fine papers is always inviting, and this week ire 
resistible. 

The 23th; Bulletin of the Boston Publie Li- 
drary is a renewed evidence of the care, sys- 


Every Saturday of this week, 


tem and popuiarity of this institution, and par- 
ticularly shows, the growth of the same by the 
Charlestown district accession. 

No. 3 of La Créme dela Créme gives the 
Quatuor from ‘I Thalberg; 
** Spring “ The 
“Song of the 
Rose,” by Oesten; and the **Spinning- Wheel,” 


Puritani,” by 


Song,” from Mendelssohn; 


Pearly Cascade,” by Lichner; 
by Schmoll—most meritorious compositions, and 
beautifully printed.—New York, J. L. Peters. 

Gov. The Errors of 
Prohibition, has been reprinted in a handsome 
pamphlet by Jolin A. Butler, of this city, and 
is pudlished by A. Williams & Co. 


Andrew's argnment, 


It is an ex- 
cellent instance of the Governor's argumenta- 
tion, while throwing much light on the dis- 
cussion of the question ot license or prohibition. 
Mr. S. R. Crocker’s Literary World, for the 
present month, has nine elaborate book reviews, 
five columns of minor book notices, two and a 
half columns of notes and queries, eleven col- 
umns of literary news, besides four columns of 


editorial. This indicates the usual wealth of 





| Disraeli and the Conservative party, and the 


| former minister has decided to bring to a climax | 
| the question whether the government still pose | 
| sesses the confidence of the country, or to as- | 
| certain whether there is, or is not, a Conserva- 
| tive reaction a.d a tendency among the people | 
| for a change of sway. The manifesto is truly a | 
| stroke of diplomacy, and by its flavor of frank- 
ness cannot fail of producing a favorable im- 
pression. The Liberals have had forty years of 
| government, and for the forty years before that, | 
| counting back trom 1830, England was governed 
almost without intermission by Tory principles. | 
A comparison of the two periods is an additional 
' weight in the Liberal pan of the national bal- 
| ance, while certain facts of mismanagement of 
late tend to tacilitate the rise of the Conserva- | 
tive side of the scale. In fact, no response has | 
been eliciied from the Conservative party, and 
| no display of life is made if we excepta card in- | 
| serted this morning in the newspapers from Mr. | 
| Disraeli to his supporters, stating that ‘‘Her | 
| Majesty having been pleased to direct that 
| Parliament should redssemble on the fifth of | 
February, I trust that you may find it conven- | 
|ient to be in your place on that day.” Most of | 
the measures of the late ministry have been | 
productive of such happy résults that any other | 
| ministry now coming into power would not ven- 
| ture to retrace a single step that has been taken. 
Such is the general popularity expressed con- 
cerning the past government. 
After touching upon the vexed question of na- 


stone whets the edge of his eloquence upon his | 
‘bright propositions for the future, which of | 
| themselves are sufficient to dazzle a vacillating | 


finance, the premier believes that the time has 
*| come when it is practicable to accomplish the 
* total repeal of the income tax. No word need 
| be s id as to the approval of the country should 
this measure prove feasible. ‘‘According to the 
older financial tradition,” continues the Minis- 
| ter, ‘the income tax was a war tax. Men were 
willing to sacrifice much, not only of their 
means, but of their privacy, time and comfort, 
| to the call of patriotism. In 1842 the income 
| tax was employed by Sir Robert Peel, partly to 


| 


| cover a serious deficit in the revenue, but prin- 


direction of free trade.” He goes on to show 
the inconvenience its weight has brought upon 
\the country, which has engendered an expecta- 
tion or hope of its extinction. ‘‘It has, how- 
ever, been the happy fortune of Mr. Lowe to 
bring it [the tax} down, first from 6d. to 4d., 
and then from 4d. to 3d. in the pound. The 
proceeds of the income tax fur the present year 
are expected to be between five and six million 
2 pounds, and at a sacrifice for the financial year 
“of something less than £4,500,000 the country 
may enjoy the advantage and relief of its total 
repeal. Ido not hesitate to affirm that ar effort 
should now be made to attain this advantage, 
nor to declare that, according to my judgment, 
it is in present cir2umstances practicable.” With 
regard to the extraordinary war on the Gold 
Coast, it is stated that it is being waged with ali 
possible consideration as to the health and com- 
fort of the troops by a careful attention to the 
exigencies «f the climate, and it is hoped that 
| the time is nt far distant when the British lion 
will lie down with the Fantee or Ashantee and 
fraternize to the advantage of the former. The 
laws respecting the transfer, the descent and the 
occupation of land; those respecting game and 
the sale of spiritous liquors; of the relations 
between employed and employers; of taxation 
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es | provement. 


and of local government, are subjects promised 
for future treatment, and, too, of ‘‘extensive im- 


r. Gladstone next expresses his heartfelt 
satisfaction at the progressive rise of wages in 


contents of this admirably conducted and ine 
structive critical journal—which all intelligent 
readers should take regularly.—Boston. 

The 
opens with a criticism, by W. C. 
Clarke’s Education, 
poses some of the contradictions of that much- 


Massachusetts Teacher, for February, 
Collar, of Dr. 
Sex in which well exe 


discussed volume. There are also papers upon 
‘Shakespeare in Schools,” and ‘*Botany.” The 
present number is an excellent one, and we are 
interested to observe that this publication has 
been growing more in sympathy with the times, 
and therefore more valuable throughout the past 
year. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. have published the Life 
Works of Mrs. Barhauld, by Grace A. 

The first volume of this valuable publi- 


and 

Ellis. 
cation is devoted to the life and letters of Mrs. 
Barbauld, and accompanied with a fine portrait 
of her. 
ful picture not only of the scenes and events of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s life, but also of her own cheers 


The memoir gives a pleasing and faith- 


ful, beautiful character, and active, keen mind. 
The second volume contains a judicious seec- 
tion of her poems and prose works. Together 


| plete without. 


Another volume has been added to the “‘Illuse 
trated Library of Travel, Exploration and Ad- 
Co. It relates to Central Asia, and particu- 
larly to travels,in Cashmere and Little Thibet. 
The compilation and arrangement is by Bayard 
The family 
| library in which the volumes of this series are 
found will be well furnished. There are numer- 
, ous illustrations, and the stock of knowledge o 


| Taylor, the editor of the series. 


those countries is greatly augmented by the 
| compilation.—A. Williams & Co. 


| The six lecturcs delivered by Professor Louis 
| Agassiz at the Brookiyn Academy of Music in 
1862, on The Structure of Animal Life, were 
| first published in 1565, under sanction of the 
| Brooklyn Institute. A third edition, with the 
|imprint of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., hand- 

The first of 
| these lectures contains a statement of the atti- 
| tude of this great naturalist in his scientific in- 
| vestigatiuns toward systems of faith, and will 
| interest ail readers. 
| on the foundation bequeathed by Mr. Graham, 


somely printed, is just issued. 


The lectures were given 


| who desired to ¢stablish courses of lectures in 

which the proof of the power, wisdom and 
| goodness of God sliould be drawn directly from 
| his works.—A. Williams & Co. 

An additional volume of the ‘International 
Scientific Series” contains a popular explana- 
tion of the doctrine of Conservation of Energy, 
or Correlation of Forces. by Dr. Balfour Stew- 
art. The elementary principies of the doctrine 
are set forth with distinctness, and copiously 
illustrated. Profeesor Stewart's essay concerns 
the physical aspects of the subject, and is sup- 
plemented by an essay on ‘‘The Correlation of 
Vital with Chemical and Physical Forces,” by 
Professor Joseph Le Conte, which is a mature 
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THE COMMONW 





ded they Were left to learn in their own 








isi i bject pub- | provi 
nears pitas iad 2 8 gs ny oe ak beng to adapt to their own methods the older 
NN = Bai land higher civilization with which they may 
ume contains also an essay by Alexander Bain | 


have become acquainted. : 
on “The Correlation of Nervous and Mental | Now I must ask you to pardon this somewhat 
Forces.” The three essays taken together ex- 


| dry exordium, and to pardon me if I pay « com- 
hibit more completely than either alone the 


| pliment to the American people. For I have 

| seen many of those Americans whom it has been 

scope of the doctrine. The work is from the yy good fortune to meet in my own land, and it 
press of the Appletons’, and doubtless had Prof. 


| has touched me deeply—on landing for the first 
Youman’s careful supervision.—Noyes, Holmes | time at the new city of Liverpool, hurrying off 
& Co. 


to our old city of Chester to gaze upon the an- 

| cient relics there; and when I have sometimes 

Inthe Annual Report of the School Committee spoken to these and told them those things were 

of Charlestown we find a statement that bears | but trifles, they would reply, “These are the 

t ly upon the condition of most of the | first old things [ ever saw.” A mere — 

: Pig : f the State j Yes, but as poets know, and as statesmen ought 
high schools of the State :— 
“The programme for these schools was at first 
very naturally based on the presumption that 


to know, by well-used sentiment, as by well- 
used sorrow, great nations live. [Applause. ] 
i tre i igher course ot 
the pupils were preparing for a higher « 
Secereueian in our colleges. Had this idea been 


When sentiment dies out, and a mere prosaic 

collection of laws takes its place, then comes 

: decrepit youth, a Chinese epoch of slow decay. 

adhered to, and such scholars only been admitted | \nd so the eagerness of those ‘souls are good 

to the high school as were looking forward to a vuguries for them and for their land. Those 

college course, the programme would undoubt- | \ jericans | have met seemed realizing to them- 
edly have been tound well adapted to secure the 
desired end. Such, however, was not the pol- 
icy adopted, and the consequence has been that 


selves that they were he-rs of all the ages, and 
a teeling exists in nearly every community that 


foremost in the ranks of time. It was a pleas-, 
ant experience to pilot them over the great ab- 
the hign school course is less practical than it 
should be for that class who finish their school 


bey and sentimentalize over England's great 
education in it.” 


pantheon. If you reproach me for this, if you 
tell me that you need no European to cross the 

It would be well if, instead of the usual college 
preparatory course adopted by most committees 


seas to tell yoo of our ancient glories, I will 
admit that the reproof is just while your poets 
remain as they are; and if Longtellow is as ap- 

for high schools, and which all pupils follow with 

more or less inflexibility, though but a small 

percentage, even of the young men in high 


preciated with you as with us, though I believe 
Longfellow has not commemorated Westminster 
schools, intend to take a college cuurse, some- 
ting more of general culture and English liter- 





Avbey in his verse, as long as ‘‘The Belfry of 
Bruges” and ‘*The Village Blacksmith” are 
read in English homes, there is no need to tell 
you of the affection in which we hold him. 
Your exquisite poet, Mr. Longfellow, has ex- 
erted there an influence even more subtle than 
here. He has penetrated all our homes, and in 
his songs of our medizval times has done a no- 
ble deed in turning the hearts of children to 
their fathers. But le has done more. He has 
turned the hearts of fathers toward their chil- 
dren. For your school of poets has been stead- 
ily producing throughout Great Britain a re- 
spect and affection toward the American mind. 
Two of your great poets, Longfellow and Low- 
ell, are found throughout our land, from palace 
and village-shop to the farm-house on a lonely 
down. 

Mr. Kingsley went on to say that there was 
one American author, whom he had reverenced 
from his boyhood, more witty and graceful than 
poor ‘‘Elia,” poor Charles Lamb; one whose de- 
scriptions of Westminster Abbey made it seem 
almost needltss for him to attempt to describe 
itto Washington Irving’s countrymen, and made 
him wiser that English authors had been as true 
to America as\was Washington Irving to Eng- 
land. Ile readextracts from Irving’s descrip- 
tions of the 
‘Dusty splendgr,” ‘‘airy security,” he said; 
epithets so feli¢itous and seemingly so acci- 
dental. Aftersuch prose as that—poetry within 
prose—what had he to say? 
now some things of which Irving did not speak. 


ature were introduced. 

The British Quarterly, for January (Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co., New York), has an excel- 
lent paper on “The Ballad”—its origin, applica- 
tion, usefulness and popularity ; “*Modern Sci- 
entific Inquiry and Religious Thought” recon- 
ciles science and piety in a sensible and rational 
way; ‘Inductive Theology” js an argument 

_ for theorizing and reasoning, and to show the 
application of the scientific method of inquiry 
to some of the fundamental truths of religion ; 
«Mind and the Science of Energy” shows the 
connection between physical and psychical phe- 
nomena—the writer maintains that no positive 
conclusion has yet been arrived at; in ‘‘Revis- 
ion of the Text of the New Testament” the, 
author notes the difference between schools ot 
interpretation, gives various readings of the an- 
cient manuscripts, and discusses the tests by 
which their genuineness may be tried; the polit- 
ical article is on Mr. Bright’s return to the 
Ministry; Mr. Mill’s autobiography is regarded 
as one of the saddest books ever written; Henry 
Thoreau is pleasantly alluded to; and there are 
other interesting articles—the whole a learned 
and satisfying member. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have brought out vol- 
ume one of Problems of Lifeand Mind—first se- 
ries, “fhe Foundations of a Creed”—by George 
Henry Lewes, author ef ‘Biographical History 
of Philosophy,” ‘*The Story of Goethe’s Life,” 
ete. Mr. Lewes is a brilliant writer and a subtle 
reasoner. with large stores of speculative knowl- 
edge. In this volume his aiin is to solve some 
of the greatest and most difficult: problems in 
philosophy and morals. He truly says that 
‘the great desire of this age is fora doctrine 
which may serve to condense our knowledge, 

and shape our lives, so 


not have noticed the dilapidation at which he 


hinted. 
buildiags our forefathers left us. 


ing left by the war of independence! 


putting up something finer in its place. 


pairers. 
of illustrious Englishmen of every rank. 


guide our researche 
that conduct may rea 
belief.” There is stre 
style, and many thoughtful and suggestive pas- 
Nearly 


; be the consequence of to Germany, and what Santa Croce was to Italy. 


gth and beauty in his 
he had not felt himself—he meant its sadness. 
sages scattered up and down his pages. 
forty years ago the author began the investiga- 
tions and reflections which have culminated in 
this work. There is ample food in it for a life- 
time of thought. Part 1. treats of the method 
of science and its application to metaphysics, 
in five chapters; Part IL. of the rules of philos- 
ophizing. ‘Then comes a statement of psycho- 
logical principles, followed by a close and criti- 
cal examination of the limitations of knowledge. 
Of course it is a work for erudite scholars and 
It is too involved and deep 


appointment, but of content and peace. Byron, 


was. 
content and peace. 
The place was awful but never sad. 


unseen. Awful it was and should be. 


the grace and symmetry of other churches, 
the pine and spruce of spires and towers, 


abstruse reasoners. the sky. Inside it was awful, but not sad. 
for casual readers, and only those of profound 
mental gifts will find nutriment in its pages. 


The publishers have made of it a handsome 


richness of their genius. 
and color, but the climate was dark and dank, 
and they tok such light and color as the climate 
gave them. There 
deeds and the works of men who made England 
and America what they were. Sad one could 
not be in such grand company. And, remem- 
bering those who sleep here, let Americans 


volume. 





Rev. Charles Kingsley on “ West- 
minster Abbey.” 








—e 
HIS FIRST LECTURE IN AMERICA, 

paces : s » Rev 2» 
[Salem had the honor, Monday evening, of country began not with the Revolution nor the 
being presented for the first place in America to 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, canon of Westminster 
Abbey, chaplain to the Queen, and the distin- 
guished author, asa lecturer. In person Mr. 
Kingsley is tall and straight, and somewhat spare 
and thin. He has agrave, thoughtful face, con- 


Virginia, but fifteen hundred years ago, when 
our great Tentonic ancestors with Hermann won 
his grand victory over the Romans; that their 
liberty began not with the declaration of inde- 
pendence, but with Magna Charta. Let them 


Abbey in his ‘Sketch Book.” 


But there were 
Had he seen Westminster Abbey now he would 


It was now a filial duty to preserve the 
‘And if it be 
not impertinent,” the lecturer said, ‘‘let me say 
to you: Do you preserve every scrap of buitd- 
Let not 
a stone be taken away under the pretence of 
(Ap- 
plause.] Let not a stune be taken away that 
evn remind your children that they, too, sprang 
from‘a heroic generation one hundred years ago.” 
fApplause.] We of Westminster, he said, have 
become like other Englishmen, restorers and re- 
That which made it the pride of Eng- 
lishmen was not that there took place their 
coronations, but that it was the resting-place 
It 
was to England what the Pantheon had been in- 
tended to be to France, what the Walhalla was 


There was one sentiment that was called up in 
the mind of America’s charming essayist which | __ % 


To him the Abbey spoke not of vanity and dis- 


spite of all his faults, ought to sleep where he 
When he passed by, Byron’s sad and 
beautiful face looked down, not.in unrest but in 


It was 
the symbol of both worlds; the seen and the 
He did 
not regret that from the outside it should want 
Its 
roof was like the mountain, but not decked with 
Like 
a mountain ledge it was bare and naked against 


Successive architects had squandered on it the 
They craved for light 


was commemorated the 


teach their childr@n that the history of their 


landing of the Pilgrims, nor the colonization of 
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civilization is wide-spread, and the various re- ‘large number of Eastern men, capitalists and | respectively 
formatory and other methods become corrupt in | others, who received Credit Mobilier an 

passing down from the highest types to the low- 
est, and thus our methods were an improvement 


over the old so far as they addressed the multi- 
tude. Poetry, art and the expression of beauty | questionable, they should not suffer in public | ment as unfit and as against the generally unan- | sion. 


mous sentiment of the business community.|even among the survivors of the Revolution. |/420r and the better distribution of wealth. 


dividends; but, as the theory of their gyilty 


were winged ideas, and thus in all ages there | estimation by appearing in Sanborn’s or any |i 
had been two classes— the idealists and the 
practicalists. An idea was not a conjecture, 
not a guess, a fact, not an opinion, it was the 
form in which all nature and all persons are | 
cast, the fashioning forth of the Godhead, the | 
type that classified all creatures and persons. 
All were typical. Every face bore unmistak- 
ably the impress of the inward individuality, and 
never lied. The higher the type, the more 
ideal the form; the less ideal, the more animal, 
and, therefore, the less pleasing. Jesus of Naz- 
areth was the perfect type of an idealist, always 
speaking out of that idealism. What a lovely 
image he drew when he said, ‘‘Ye must be born | 
again, else ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven”! And what was that kingdom of 
heaven but the kingdom of ideas. Socrates 
believed in the same ideas, because he always 
held that all ideas were procreant. Our theories 
and the teachings of the day fell much behind 
this. Socrates, Plato and Jesus were the only. 
teachers this planet ever knew. And as to 
Christ’s method, Christianity was first published 
to the world from the lips of the sacred teacher, 
and it spread chrough the lips of his disciples. 
He taught by conversation face to face, pub- 
lishing Christianity by the lips. Here we were 
to find what must be eventually our selected 
method. The infant babe was the fruit of many 
mingled generations, and yet every mother ar- 
dently wished for the arrival of a holy child. 
It is this question that was an encumbrance on 
our civilization, the coming to the source of 
our being. The effort should rot be entirely 
directed to having the little stranger come into 
this world pure and holy, but to have the house- 
hold pure also. Just so long as lust entered not 
the household the children were saintly, and 
had not tasted the forbidden fruit. As soon as 
this view was held how different the discipline 
would be! And again as to ideas. Ideas yen- 
eralized facts, and every important step taken 
in the world was taken by grouping facts to- 
gether, generalizing the idea, and then dropping 
the facts Agassiz could so well do this that he | 
could deliver ideas, having the advantage be- 
canse he dealt with things in concrete. Our 
method must be as his was, intuitive, for thought 
followed an absolute law, and whoever under- 
stood the law of thought knew how to teach. 
We all felt ashamed of our republic because the 
ideas of the fathers of the republic had been so 
deviated from and dropped to the lowest ideas of 
the demagogue. No people who had departed 
from the old ways were so ready to think that 
they had new ways as were the people of the 
present time. There was a golden age once, 
and we were out of it; the problem was to get 
back. The church with all its advantages was 
not to be spoken against from any low point. 
But there was a new church, newer than any 
other because older than any other, and Christ 
was trying to reéstablish and restoré it to its an- 
cient position. The air was full of women, 
women everywhere, and he thanked Heaven that 
something would probably be done. Another 
modern reformatory idea was the newspaper, a 
missionary more dreaded than the Bible. The 
people of the age breakfasted, dined, supped 
and slept on the newspapers—Jolin Bunyan’s 
Vanity Fair let loose, carrying all the nonsense 
as well as the sense of the times. Other great 
missionaries of civilization were the telegraph 
and the traveller. ‘The Japanese and Chinese 
must also be counted as missionaries coming to 
us, and we to them. By-and-bye there would 
grow out of all these influences a universal 
scripture regognized unto eternity. 
The speak&gclosed with a notice of the wide- 
spread radical thought in the West. 


discredit. 





Temperance by Prayers. 

For several weeks past a unique ani quite pe- 
culiar temperance movement has been going on 
in Southern Ohio, and has spread to the edges 
of the adjoining States. Our fellow-citizen, 
Dr. Dionysius Lewis—called Dio ‘‘for short”— 
has rightfully, we believe, been credited with 
the honor of the invention—which is one of 
constant and unwearied prayer upon or near 
the premises of the liquor-dealers for the con- 
version of themselves and customers from the 
vice of intemperance—though we have been un- 
aware, during a long acquaintance with the Dr., 
that he was particularly a devotee of pious ex- 
hortation in any form, or that he was more 4 
temperance agent than came from fresh air, di- 
gestible food, regular and moderate exercise, 
ani the Turkish bath. However, he is a gen- 
tleman of fertile experiments, and he may have 
become convinced, thinking over the matter of 
temperance, that a new method was necessary— 
one that should produce a fresh sensation as 
well to the community as the patient, and that, 
the current of thought and action being changed, 
there would come hope and eventually health. 
We can scarce believe that a practical observer 
of Dr. Lewis’ acumen can endorse the results 
that have followed as belonging so much to the 
prescription itself as to the belief on the part 
of those accepting it that it will surely bring 
restoration if taken with unhesitating faith. 

It was at Hillsboro’, Highland county, that 
this new crusade was set in motion. The Dr. 
went there to lecture late in December on some 
literary or hygienic topic, and, being favorably 
received, offered to give a free lecture subse- 
quently on temperance. ‘The offer was accept- 
ed, and in that discourse he unfolded his prayer- 
making advocacy of ‘‘the cause.” His plan was 
substantially this: That the women of the place 
should form a league; that they should draw up 
a pledge to cease retailing intoxicating liquors 
to be presented by a committee of their number 
to all the dealers in the place, who should be 
entreated to sign it and at once give up their 
demoralizing business. If they should comply, 
then the end sought by the league would be 
gained; if they should refuse, then the women 
were to exhort and persuade, and, if this should 
not prove effectual, they were to hold a prayer- 
meeting in each liquor saloon, successively, and 
pray, sing and exhort until the keeper should 
surrender. The people of Hillsboro’ did not at 
once adopt the plan; but at Washington Court- 


the place, after hearing Dr. Lewis, entered upon 
the work at once. They met early each morn- 
ing in one of the churches for prayer and coun- 
sel, and then started off in a body, visiting each 
of the saloons successively, exhorting the keep- 
ers to abandon the traffic, and, when they re- 
fused, the women knelt in-earnest prayer, and, 
after singing a hymn or two, went away. This 
course was followed up day after day, until all 
but one of the saloon-keepers in the place 
signed the pledge, sold their furniture, and sent 
their liquors back to the wholesale dealers. 

The fame of the success of the movement 
rapidly spread; the enthusiasm was widely ex- 
tended, and the affair soon partook more of the 
nature of a religious revival than a temperance 
reform. The experiment was tried in the 
neighboring towns of Wilmington, Waynes- 
ville, Franklin, New Vienna, Morrew, Martins- 
ville, Greenfieid, Gallipolis, Batavia, Lebanon, 
Maysville, Williamsport, Lancaster, Zenia, 
Georgetown, Middleport, and other places in 
Ohio, and in a few places in Southern Indiana, 
somewhat in Kentucky, across the river, and 
generally with the same results, 
stances the men assemble for prayer in the 
churches while the women are pursuing their 
work in the saloons. By alternations of two 
hours each different groups of women keep up 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 21, 1874. 


Woman School-Committees Legal! 
The Supreme Court vesterday (Friday) af- 
its unanimous decision to the 





ternoon sent 
Legislature, in answer to the order of the 
House, that the election of women to school- 
committees was proper and legal—there being 
nothing in the constitution or laws contravening 
the right of the people to soelect! Every posi- 
tion of the friends of such action is thus fully 
maintained. and justified. 





Moieties and Private Contracts. 
What we have often urged as to the propriety 
and necessity of fixed and honorable salaries for 
all officers and representatives of the govern- 
ment receives strong confirmation in the expo- 
sures that have lately been made as to the 
emoluments of pension-agents from a fee allowed 
for the issuing of certain papers, and customs- 
officers from the moieties allowed in cases of 


In some in- 


compromise with violators of the revenue laws. 
These instances have only been in line with a 
practice that has long been known, though the} the siege upon a given point trom six o'clock 
resultant profit to the fortunate holders of the | in the morning until a late hour at night. Wo- 
positions so benefitted has scarcely been com-| men of the different religious denominations 
prehended. It is foolish to say that such offi- | were heartily united in the work, and the clergy 








show their children the tombs of English kings 
—not the Norman kings, for no Norman kings 
lay buried in the Abbey—and let them remem- 
ber that few true English kings did not serve 
their country well. And let them be,reminded 
in that company that even in their war of inde- 
pendence there were not wanting in England 
men who dared speak for truth and right—men 
whom England still delighted to honor. Let 
them remember those old fighters by land and 
sea who brought to nought that Bourbon con- 
tract which would have been as damaging to 


templative in expression and somewhat thin of 
feature. His hair is a dark-brown, and he has 
gray side-whiskers. In general appearance he 
closely resembles Froude, the historian, and 
somewhat our own Emerson. The lecture was 
given before the Essex Institute. Mechanic 
hall was filled with a large audience, represent 
ing the culture of Salem and the neighboring 
towns. Mr. Kingsley was warmly greeted. 
His appearance on the platform is somewhat 
awkward ‘and angelar, and his delivery falls | 
strangely on our unaccustomed American ears, | : Riche hess te 
Neue a ee scetlian sinipooie: ainigat aaamne | o— “-, a. hs ie ie pair se 
ing, style which distinguishes most of the Eng- | ic ‘ bE ; rye ; > 4 7 wit i Ho : y a fell 
lish clergy, and which is gained from the into- | ‘hae iste semetes WTiew ae OThe 10 fell 
nation required to carry the voice through the | eon eran eae e ingereeage 1} gt ce 
hofty arched and vaulted interiors of the great = fo git ete ike. — whtyring-vg 
churehes But at times he frees himselt from Se es _— ee eee ee oe 
the restraint of his manner and in a burst of | eee ane oe ap bat, young tion end the old, 
homely eloquence sends that thrill through the | they oe early oes ag ee tie tear each 
audience which the words of a man thoroughly | . a = hase a ae ve ier 228 4s sp es 
in earnest seldom fail to produce. But in the | eiPacaiiriei wabaas Joe eed ages oo 
matter of the lecture oné forgets all faults or | nie Renee tee Somng day Wane She Angio- 
a : 2 2 : Saxon race should be master of the New World. 
peculiarities of manner and delivery. The rich The for s 
and glowing imagery, the deheacy of express- | wy ie ecard nag — of literature 
ion, the beauty of sentiment, and the noble ap- te y Scent a “Fpl wry wn 
peals to all that is best in human nature? pro- den, seem ul “out of dla : bee Phat “3 » te 
daces a deep impression. At first he appeared | | 1 i I: ist thi P we is ‘th beta Sl 
somewhat nervous, but as the evening advanced boda er = seh sou trim garden wali, Spen- 
thet wand alae is cue mea ser in some forest shade, and Dryden by some 
Lakis caulk Gudan a Atel ek Gnd — stream—each with the objects toward 
somewhat, and more than somewhat, nervous in wins cotte living hearts turned. But there 
addressing. you. 1 sin perfectly alrave that? ana was somet ring which the old Abbey did not 
hefore a very cultivated, and ho relians seababhy peseeee and which he longed tor it to have—the 
avery critical, audience. I may need your ices ee - ee pe menerieah In that great 
cy and taenethee'l hie Lah ble as : — ie ae ‘ cai it is propsed to build, to 
your generosity. You will understand that ina h ; . = SHO i * ie Beret ones ae. ie for et 
lectare o0 Weatuiniter Abbéy.-eee- of teh ook t amen years to come, T hope yet to see the 
poration of which [ have the honor to be, [ lee re of one great American, that great and 
ture on it from a standpoint which T call, and I ae oe of gourahose ashes our govern- 
think vou will call, beth international. and, let eo saaeBtides ~~ nag wht snrn Bowens. 
sue use the good old word, Puritan. [never 988 Hate — aeee tis ee eae 
ean forget that Puritan blood ruas in my veins. , = sie hiding bees does ney belong to us alone, 
I never can forget, I should be ashamed to for- “As Biebeseai sala Chis Sas SEER, 
get, that my own ancestor was an officer in vom eaany wns ae Te well-used sentiment, as by 
‘Cromwell's army at the very time when his well-used sorrow, great nations live. 
younger brother came over here with the Pil- 5 At the close ot the lecture Mr. Kingsley was 
grim fathers to found in New England that fam- pi canon Plummer Hall, where xed es short ume, 
sly of Kindelievs which. 06: tacos i hee ae under the auspices of the Essex Institute, a 
kept up worthily the ancient name which they company of about eighty ladies and gentlemen 
hrought with them from across the seas. I. to ., gathered. ° After they had been duly presented 
am Puritan at heart, and the Puritan instincts 79 the distinguished guest they proceeded to the 
in toe, Dthank God, have delivered me again : anne hall, where's collation had been spread. 
and asain from many ah: eutectic apd adny an seg vt Dr. Wheatland made a short ad- 
ecclesiastical temptation. Applause.) When : ates Mayor Cogew ell followed with a few res 
Tcome here te you, whose calling it bas been to pss Rey eAterey SeptOn ae Palows it 
keep that element, IT come with a certain fear; ‘I thank agg and the gentlemen who have | 
“, Just sat down for all your Kindness. I will not | 
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cers will not as vigorously discharge their du- | generally lent their influence in its favor. 
ties if disallowed these emoluments. Anhonest| ‘The later renorts from the scene of activity 
officer, respecting himself and honoring the | indicate a falling-off of fervor and enthusiasm. 
country whose commission he bears, will be as | Human nature is asserting iteelf—that a degree 
prompt to ferret out frauds and abuses without | of extraneous excitement can be allowed, but 
extra compensation as with it. If otherwise he quiet and repose must follow. We doubt if 
surely is not fitted for his place, and should | protracted or abnormal conditions of advocacy 
give way to one who will let him have a credit- | of any kind are healthful, or of enduring re- 
able salary, however, and then hold him to his} sults. Reforms must’ appeal to the reason and 
full duty. calm judgments of the community; otherwise 
But these instances are supplemegted by one | there will be rections and retrogressions, 
of even greater questionableness which has lately | Progress moves forward with all human attri- 
come to light. .By alaw of May 8, 1872, the | butes well-balanced. The kingdom of heaven 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to | cannot be taken by storm; nor can temperance, 
make contracts with private parties for discov- | nor any other virtue, be enthroned by intem- 
ering and collecting moneys belonging to the | perate and spasmodic methods. 








House, Fayette county, the religious women of 


other agent’s list of parties whom he proposed | An informal meeting of merchants at the Ex- | The people of North Carolina very naturally be- 
to interview. But this whole matter is one re- | change, with Alexander H. Rice at its head, |came passionate and determined partisans in 
quiring at the earliest moment the serious atten- | secured from Collector Russell a request to the | favor of an historical theory which threw back 
tion of Congress to relieve the nation from a | President for a withdrawal of his resignation, | so much splendor upen its own Revolutionary 
method of procedure that can only redound to its | which was at once telegraphed to Washington; | record. Geor 
and petitions sustaining such a solution of the | ume of his History, spoke of the document as 
problem as the most feasible in the absence of | genuine; and the Rev. Dr. Hawks, an enthusi- 
unity among the Congressmen have been sent | ast in the study of our colonial history, made an 
on by telegraph and mail to the President and | eloquent plea for the Mechlenburg Declaration 


Senate in numerous installments and with hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of signatures. The 
whole business community, indeed, have joined 
in the request, and express great indignation at 
the nomination. On the other hand, numerous 
personal and political friends—some of consid- 
erable eminence—have telegraphed and written 
to the effect that the nomination will prove sat- 
isfactory, eventually, and that Mr. Simmons’s 
personal character and abilities do not militate 
against his holding the position. 

This universal controversy concerning this 
appointment arises from the previous relation 
of Mr. Simmons to the politics of this State as 
associated with Gen. Butler’s efforts to secure 
the nomination for Governor. It is heightened, 
perhaps, by the fact that he was previously the 
active manager of Mr. Hooper's canvass for 
Congress. It is charged upon him that he has 
been indefatigable and unscrupulous in his 
means to promote the election or nomination of 
both these gentlemen—in a word, that he was a 
smart politician of the worst character, packing 
caucuses, purchasing men, antedating the usual 
time of conventions, and using the facilities of 
his office to carry his points in disregard of pro- 
priety, decency and common honesty. We do 
not question that much that is laid at Mr. Sim- 
mons’s door is exaggerated. That he is a deter- 
mined, self-poised, self-assertive gentleman— 
one such as candidates for office in these later 
days generally are willing to have labor for 
them—will not be disputed. He has made his 
personality a marked characteristic in our local 
politics, as he has also in the discharge of his 
duties as revenue officer. He is a man that de- 
spises timidity and neutrality ; and, if his friend- 
ship is won, he is a powerful auxiliary to any 
candidate’s efforts. Other men have acted as 
domineeringly in politics as he, but they have 
covered their tracks and assumed respectabil- 
ity; he has gone direct to his purpose with bold- 
ness, courage, and large success. 
No one who knows him denies his quickness o1 
intellect, urbanity, or creditable personal rela- 
tions. His political career alone is the cause 
of present offence. 

That career, in association with Gen. But- 
ler’s ambition, is what disturbs the mercantile 
community. They fear they shall have the 
leading office in New England subsidized by 
the General. The secresy and rapidity of the 
nomination—its award to, possibly, the most 
zealous and aggressive of his friends—to them 
forebodes the making of the Custom House, 
more than ever, a vast political machine, its 
ramifications extending all over the State, for 
improper and discreditable purposes. They do 
not like the political theories of the General— 
they are far from approving kis methods of ac- 
tion—and, if it be possible, they will curtail his 
influence and thwart his designs. No friend or 
his will be welcome in any place which they 
can close to his entrance. In the appointment 
of Mr. Simmons they think they see danger 
and disgrace. Hence the strenuous, uninter- 
mittent and determined opposition to having so 
close and devoted a friend occupy the collector- 
ship, a position giving the control of two hun- 
dred and fifty men directly, and a far more ex- 
tended influence indirectly. We do not doubt, 
could Mr. Simmons be divested of his associa- 
tion with Gen. Butler, he would be accepted as 
likely to prove a methodical, industrious and 
satisfactory officer. But he suffers from his 
antecedents; though the opposition to him is 
likely, at this writing, to prove futile. If so, it 
may still curtail his influence and limit his use- 
‘The whole case is in the hands of the 
They understand all the bearings, 


openness, 


fulness. 
delegation. 
and will doubtless decide as seems to them most 
judicious. Meantime, if Judge Russell’s with- 
drawal of declinature be accepted, there may be 
no division and no farther controversy; though 
it must be again confessed Gen. Butler stands 
stoutly by his friends. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
THe Overturn Or THE ENGiisn MInistry.— 
The final result of the English elections is pub- 
lished in the following figures: Conservatives, 
351; Liberals. 302: thus giving the former a ma- 
jority of furty-nine. The Gladstone ministry 
have resigned, Mr. Gladstone having tendered 
his resignation and that of his colleagues on Tues- 
day. Mr. Disraeli wentto Windsor Wednesday 
to consult the Queen, and the new ministry will 
Our English correspond- 


be announced shortly. 
ent gives a very good resumé of the position of 
parties and the expectations of the Liberals at 
that date of the coup d'état which resulted in the 
dissolution of Parliament; but like the general- 








United States withheld by corporations and in- | 
dividuals, on such terms as he should establish. 

Few members of Congress dreamed the purport | 
of the clause for this purpose inserted in the 

legislative, executive and judicial a»propria- 

tion bill; but it is now found that Secretary | garded as an office in which the whole State, 
Boutwell and Assistant-Secretary Richardson | and, generally speaking, all New England, has 
contracted with William H. Kelsey, of New | 8m interest, and which when filled by the ap- 
York, Malcolm Campbell of Philadelphia, John | pointing power in accord with the State delega- 
D. Sanborn, of Boston, J. Nicholson Ebbert | tion in Congress is done so only after consulta- 
and John Clark of Philadelphia, and possibly | tion with it and in concurrence with its wishes. 
others, by which they were to hunt up delin- | [t was said the health of a member of Collector 
| quents and receive fifty per cent. of the gross | Russell’s family required his residence in a 
sum collected in full for all services, costs and 


The Boston Customs-Collectorship. 

It was only on Saturday last that we heard the 
first intimation of a probable change in the col- 
lectorship of customs in this city—usually re- 





warmer climate, and he had resigned his posi- 
tion with the promise of appointment as minis- 
terto Venezuela. The name of Hon. Daniel W. 
Gooch was mentioned as one likely to receive 


expenses. This was « “rousing” commission, 
of course, especiaily as the sums likely to be 
collected would be large; and by the returns of 
the Treasury department to Congress, in obedi- | the favor of the delegation for the succession, 
ence to a call for information, it appears that no | though Mr. Edward W. Kinsley, from his inti- 
such profitable labor has been vouchsafed to any | macy with the merchants of Boston and the 
servant of the government since the foundation | personal friendship of the President, was deemed 
of the republic. Thus Mr. Sanborn’s collec- fully as likely to be preferred. On Monday 
tions from November 21, 1872, to February 9, | afternoon, however, any doubt in this matter 
1874—a period of a little less than fifteen months | vas solved by a telegram that the name of Mr. 
—were $427,030.49; of which his share was | William A. Simmons, Supervisor of Internal 
$213,205.15 !—over $14,000 a month! There | Revenue for New England, had been sent in, 
was, of course, put into the treasury an amount | @nd that he was likely to be at once confirmed 





equal to the share of Mr. Sanborn; and it must by the Senate. 
be said there js nothing in the correspondence | The peculiarity of this nomination was that 
going to show any irregularity in the cunduct of | it was wholly unexpected by the community at 





ity of observers he was mistaken in the result, 
as now appears, of the appeal to the people, 
despite the glittering programme of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Disraeli had been directed to form a 
government, and ‘accepts the trust. He con- 
ferred previously with/several of the last con- 
servative ministry. The new government is al- 
ready partially constructed, and will probably 
be completed within a week. How long it will 
continue depends on Mr. Disraeli’s success in 
uniting diverse and opposing elements — and 
that is a hard thing to do, except temporarily, 
in any government. 





Tue Purapecenia Centenntac.—Mr. John 
Quincy Adams has been saying sume sensible 
things, in association with some foolish anes, in 
our Legislature concerning the proposed State 
aid to this demonstration. We surely trust the 
State will not commit itself to pecuniary aid, 
especially if the managers insist on making it 
an incongruous, irrational and malapropos in- 
ternativnal affair. Secretary Fish has the right 
idea of the matter when he expresses himsetr 
as opposed to making the centennial an interna- 


was hardly to be compared with it. | fourteen months before July 4, 1776. The pub- | ‘ 
~— The leading Republican journals were intense | lication of that document, which contained | lost, as we passed on, in words of ‘Depreciated 
against it. Telegrams were poured upon Con- many expressions that occurin Jefferson’s Dec- 

tent to defraud the government is more than | gressmen without stint objecting to the appoint- | laration, caused great excitemert and discus- 


‘IT should have no income.” And his voice was 


” ’ 


currency,” ‘‘Inflation,” ‘Assignats,” etc. As 
for Mr. Phillips’s idea, we think he has struck 
the right key, and the music will be (if the tune 
t 


Its authenticity was accepted by many, | follows, which is doubtful) the redemption of 


With these observations as an introduction. sup- 
pose we write a few words on money matters. 
What is money—‘‘dost thou ask ? 

A dust dug from the bowels of the earth, 
Which, being cast into the tire, came out 

A shining thing that fools admired and called 
A god?” 

No, that is gold; not necessarily money. Money 
is & Commercial flux representing value. Not 
value in itself intrinsically; only a representa- 
tive of value. It should not be a pretension, 


‘ 5 : é i but an actual represents S P | 
before the New York Historical Society. On ealiet nal representation, uf ite prime facie | 


the other hand, Thomas Jefferson, from 1819 to sania: insets icing. ito mces ben te of | 
the day of his death, pronounced the document | faith, but no money. When faith went under, | 
a forgery; and many historical students, to say Wh Pisgah proved only & pretence—whoddy. | 
nothing of innumerable Jeffersonian stump- doscspigrgeerine on —e ra a en ae 
é : i go Claimed to repre 
speakers, took the same view of it. At last, | sent, one could have it in abundance: but when 
when all personal and political passion has | it was wanted it put in no appearance. In oth- 
evaporated from the question. it has been final- | €* Words, in an “eclipse of faith’ it was found 
ly and utterly settled. President Welling of that there was no way of paying a hundred-dol- 
Columbian University, at the last meeting of the 
New York Historical Society, read an elaborate 
paper upon the subject, in which he made it 
not merely probable but absolutely certain that 
the famous Mechlenburg Declaration was a 
fraud. His argument was as conclusive as a 
demonstration in Euclid. His paper—a specimen 
of pure historical criticism—is to be put within 
reach of the public.) It will appearlin the next 
number of the North American Review. 


Bancroft, in the seventh vol- 





in gold. ‘That good, sound (7), specie currency 
that we used to have was simply a loan by the 
community at large on a security that was one- 
fourth real and three-fourths faith. We fail 
see any theoretical difference between that 
“sound, specie-paying currency” and a not un- 
common fancy-stock operation. Let us illus- 
trate our meaning from an actual fact: 
Miller had some bogus bonds—no, not exactly 
that; rather some corporate bonds of uncertain 
value, which he managed to have quoted regu 

larly among the stock sales at eighty-five or 
ninety per cent., and succeeded in borrowing of 


to 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Eligibility of Women to Office, Again. 
Mk. Eprror :—The question of the eligibility 
of women to the school board has engendered 
considerable discussion in the newspapers and 
elsewhere, a pirt of which is germane to the 
subject, but much of it has nothing whatever to 
do with it. We are told in the discussion that 
“acids and alkalis, because they differ, become 
one in neutral salt,” and that ‘different deduc- 
tions attract each other as oxygen and hydro- 
gen,” and that ‘vegetable and animal life de- 
pend upon opposite forces. It is 
generally known that elements the very atipodes 
of each other will easily amalgamate, producing 
effects sometimes curious and eometimes pleas- 
ing. Instance saccharine and citrous acid; when 
mixed with water they create a very palatable 
temperance drink, called in France limonade, 
here lemonade. Another somewhat interesting 
result is produced by a combination of ‘‘opposite 
forces,” thus :— 
Lemon to make sour, sugar to make it sweet, 
Rum to make it strong and water to make it weak. 
This, it is said, is known in Spain as a popu- 
lar beverage called ponche, but here, the mix- 
ture being under the ban of prohibition, it is 
supposed to be unknown. 

Again we are told in the discussion about 
Petrarch and his Laura, Shakespeare and 
those wonderful sonnets, Michael Angelo and 
the friend, Victoria Colonna, whose hand he 
kissed for the first time in her coffin, and of 
Dorcas locomoting up the ‘steep streets of 
Joppa,” and that ‘Joppa was in the plain of 
Sharon, which was famous for its roses.” Now, 
what, in the name of the commonest kind ot 
common sense, has any of this kind of fustian to 
do with the eligibility of women to public office ? 
It would be quite as pertinent to lug in Victoria 
Woodhull, as her namesake, Colonna, or Father 
Lamson, who pressed the hand of Abby Folsom 
in the Tremont Temple, or Dr. Mary Walker, 
who ascended the steep steps of the capitol at 
Washington with her symmetrical little feet 
encased in patent-leather boots. But no part 
of this, nor all of it combined, has the remotest 
bearing upon the question. The speculations of 
your correspondents which I have quoted seem 
better calculated to mystify and keep out of 
sight the real issue than to elucidate it. 

The question to be settled is simply this: 
Can women be legally elected to public office 
in this State under existing laws? If so, they 
will be; if not, they will not be; this much is cer- 
tain; and the lowing of the Glastenbury cows, 
which we are told is ‘‘more eloquent than any 
advocate of woman-suffrage,” cannot elect them 
until the law upon the subject is changed, which 
I doubt not will be speedily done if it shall be 
pronounced by the proper tribunal against the 
women. There is but one legal, proper and 
safe way to meet and manage this question of 
the right of women to hold seats at the school 
board. The legal adviser of the board has 
given his opinion that women are not eligible 
to such office. If he is correct in his law, be- 
fore women can hold oflice as members of the 
School Comnpitece the law must be changed, 
and doubtless *itwill be. If he is not correct, 
it is a very easy matter to correct him, and those 
who contend that he is wrong will be more likely 
to succeed in their desires by consulting the 
constituted authorities than by writing volumes 
of such erudite platitudes as I have quoted. 

I noticed that one of the minority members 
of the School Committee said that he preferred 
to be right rather than legal. Can a man be 
right if he is knowingly illegal? Whatever 
may be said on this point under a despotic or 
monarchical form of government, where the 
people have no vote or voice in making the 
laws and therefore cagnot change them, under 
our form of government no man can be justitied 
in setting the law at defiance. Here the law- 
making power is in session one-half of the year, 
and obnoxious or objectionable laws can easily 
be changed. Every citizen has a voice in se-| oe Rick pe Rete ies Sap 
lecting the law-makers, and is himself eligible pl tthegar te fiainee a egonges! Spates 
as such, and he is bound, therefore, not only to sheor ta si oe at ee Were ee ter ere: a 
obey the law himself, but to use his influence Che ae at diag oh Mita ' hink 
and example to have others do likewise. A}, ., sib . aie Ag Se ‘i ie ie = 
man is bound by the act of his authorized agent; |), ecm amy ae bien a sr pi? , ake a 
so is every citizen bound to regard a law made | 0) oy ree a hui Heo will Sas ai i 8 doses 
by his representative just as though he were |“) ).. pti a rn Debi himicscee P 
present and took part himself in making the | . ney ropres pee Agee ne Shatin cn ane - 
law; consequently it may be said that no man is : 2 a ge nt es ¢ ve a8 va se will de- 
right who is not in full accord with the law, and ving § ‘aoe pay be a ir eit % _— aleas pa- 
who does not give it the full force of his ex- ie b tk BES tape if we add fifty per cent. | 
ample. é: to the bulk of the present currency it would be 

a step in the dark. Mr. Phillips proposes no | 
such thing. He asks the government to hold | 
the security, and issue its currency thereon, no | 
matter what the amount is, or may be, more or | 
less. Nobody will take more than he or they | 
can use, and, all being secured, the bottom can- | 
not fall out. What is $1200,000,000, if repre- | 
senting value, or twice that? There is fifty | 
billion, practically, now in the country; for! 
what is every mercantile note, bill of exchange, | 
or check on a bank, but just so much currency | 
to those who will take them? And they do take 


of their quoted market value. The capitalist 
was comfortable under the investment, for he 
saw the margin of satety in the quotations. It 
happened that an east wind, or a bad dream, or 
a sour stomach, or some other trifle, made him 
have a desire to realize his money, which, not 
forthcoming, it became necessary to sell his 
bonds which he held as security. 


what was valiable (7) vesterday was an ab- 
straction to day. We see no difference except 
in degree between the specie currency we once 


ing lies.” 
*. 4 Jege on. 
had is that which is current to-day. Strictly 
irredeemable [ OU. 
nation in 1860 pretended to represent specie, 
but it was a false pretence—every one knows 
that. The currency of 1874 does not pretend 
to, hence is honest. Is any one so simple as to 
suppose that the specie-paying currency of 1860, 


commercial paper, would liquid ite or retort out 
pro rata so larze a “button” as the eight hundred 
million of U. S. IO U's would to-day, in the same 
analysis? Speaking in parables, it looks to us as 
if the money of 1360 was the elder sun who said : 
“I go, sir, and went not”; and the currency o 
to-day was the younger, whose response was, 


“Which of the twain did the will of the father ? 
and they said the latter.” To be exact, we 
think the answer would have been ‘Neither ;” 
and, in the question before us, certainly 
“Neither.” Both were substitutes for money— 
1860 and 1874—and of the two evils the latter is 
the least. 

The currency of to-day is a provisional one, 
and we shall never wisely go back to a specie 
basis, using that term as experts practically de- 
fine it, The greatest evil in the present sys- 
tem is its tendency to expansion without repre- 
senting value. There is no harm in an clastic 
or expanding currency if it represents real 
value. There is no necessity that money should 
represent gold especiaily; and real value is as 
good as gold. It A has a house that is taxed 
for $10,000, and is worth it—it you choose, 
worth it in gold—and he mortgages it to secure 
$5000, that mortgage is as intrinsically good, 
and as practically good for any of the purposes 
for which gold is required in ordinary transac 
tions, as gold itself. There is a point of value 
in every piece of productive real-estate which 
is equal to a sum of gold, and everybody knows 
it. We think the plan, then, of one half of its 
honest value would be safe security, and money 
based on it at that ratio would represent actual 
value. 

There is the point in Phillips’s letter to But- 
ler that suggests, or is the dawning light of, a 
better state of things in our money system. 
The capitalist, the lender of money (the type 
first introduced), all the bankers and salaried 
officers and directors and privileged of monied 
institutions, and all who absorb value out of the 
community, adding nothing to the common 
wealth, will object to such a radical and whole- 
some change, The struggling classes, the pro- 
ducers, the healthy manhood of the ration—in 
a word, the borrowers, which is but another 
name for those who have got their living and 

their fortune to mike—will favor it, and in time 

will win it. The ‘‘autobiography,” so to speak, 

of interest is yet to be written; there is a 
‘bridge of sighs” and other poems in the ex- 

periences of interest that will open some diy ; 

but that is not our thought now, only an under- 

tone to it As money matters are managed | 
now by a minority —the pool-holders — we | 
hardly expect Mr. Phillips’s idea to be adopted | 
now. His name gives it a hearing, and that is | 
good. His idea may be crude; wisdom may | 
suggest modifications, doubtless his own second | 
jraft would improve upon himself; but he 
vints the way out of the dark into the light in 
a currency based on value; and the “value” can 
ye estimated upon a specie basis, and it can be 
‘lastic in its nature, as it ought to be; and tie 











What is Money ? 
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One was rich, the other was enterprising; 
both happened to be gray; so they were men of 
experience. Eliminate wealth from the first, and 
all who knew him would say ‘Nothing left.” 
He tested every body by money; a man was 
valuable, or influential, or useful, according to them where they are known. It appears to us 
his reserved tund. He tested himself in the} as though Mr. Phillips’s plan was only tor the 
same way and was satisfied, and was getting | $overnment on security to practically endorse all 


more satisfied every day ; for his satisfaction ac- | *¥€ Paper of the country, making cosmopolitan | 
. gilt-edged”—that is, give its own ‘“‘greenbacks 

cumulated through compound interest both when | secured, ta be used asa substitute, to a great 
he was awake and when he was asleep. He was | extent, far mercantile paper. Thus the com- | 
pitied, despised, as nothing but 4 human money- | munity do business more on cash than on credit, 
bag, eyen by. those wag borrowed his money, pay- | and live more on cash than on credit. There | 
ing him street rates for it. He had no human | would be no more expansion than there is now. 
sympathy ; wasevery inchahard man. Ittakesa| We have in round figures, on a supposition, 
little of misfortune to thaw human nature; and | fifty billions, practically, of currency ; say furty- 
he was both shrewd and lucky. / You will not} nine billions, in the many forms of mercantile | 
know him from this descriptigh, but you will | promises, and one billian of currency. What 
call to mind many such, anf you pity them; | if we should have forty-nine billion of currency 
you may be one of them to a greater or less ex-| and one billion of mercantile promises, or any 
tent and not know it, such ‘‘dissolving views” | other division, would it conflict with the law of 
are we to ourselves; but you pity them object- | ‘‘correllation of forces” and chaos come? Of I 
ively, nevertheless. The other gray fellow had | course these figures are hap-hazard, but they 
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lar bank promise with only twenty-five dollars | 


George j 


Ralph Huntington in money about four-fifths | 


But there 
were no buyers ; the demand (?) had ceased ; and | ing sentiment in favor of returning the Indian 


backed up by a fraction of gold and a surplus of 


“T will not, but afterwards repented and went.” 


suffrage. 


street, and everywhere that men congregate to 
discuss affairs, that the Peace Commissioners 
may talk as much as they will of the peaceful 
tendencies of these people; that while enjoying 
the deligitful elegancies of their own firesides 
they may believe that there is no difficulty in 
managing the docile creatures; but those who 
have to deal with them in the practical solution 
of the problem know better. 
‘THEIR TREATMENT. 

The treatment of the Indians by the govern- 
ment from its organization to the present time 
is one of the darkest stains upon our national 
escutcheon. They have been systematically 
robbed and cheated by the agents who have 
been appointed to act on the part of the gov- 
ernment with them. Treagies have been made 
and broken as lightly as a belle dismisses her 
lovers when tired of her engagements; faith 
broken, contracts repudiated, until it is no won- 
der they have come to follow in the same path. 
The Indian Bureau is surrounded by a set of 
cormorants, lobbyists and claim-agents, who 
follow in the wake of every appropriation that 
is made; and, under one pretext or another, 
there nen manage to absorb the money appro- 
priated for these people as often ag it is given. 
Honesty and fair-dealing on the part of the 
government toward them are exception 
| rather than the rule. The agents are generally 
puliticiane, who are thus paid tor political ser- 
and thie fact hae not changed since the 
been made by the 
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FUTURE MANAGEMENT. 


| There is a good deal of agitation in political 
| circles Just at present in regard to placing the 
| . os * ° 
Indian Bureau under the supervision of the War 
Departinent again, as it was anterior to the or- 
ganization of the Interior Department. Many 
}of the best army officers have always been 
| opposed to this transter, and there is a grow- 


| Bureau to the War Department. Regular army 
| officers have a reputation for possessing a larger 
[share of personal honor and integrity, espe- 


had and the Huntington and Miller transaction | cially in business matters, than civil officers. 
which we have quoted. They were both ‘‘faunt- | They are appointed for lite, and it becomes a 


| matter of policy to make a fair recore, even if 


| officers are generally gentlemen of education 


speaking, it dovs not represent any value, is an| and honorable social positions; and these qual- 
The currency of the | ites render them, as a class, more desirable to 


| deal with the Indians than a set of floating poli- 
ticia waiting for something to turn up, and 
quite likely to resign as soon as they have made 
the position pay, which is too otten done at the 
expense of the Indians. The army has to be 
called upon to settle the difkiculties eventually ; 
and it is generally believed among them that 
the necessity of active belligerent measures in 
relation to them would seldom be fouud neces- 
sary if their affairs were wholly in the hands of 
the War Department. 
MR. DAWES ON THE FINANCES. 
The feature in legislation the past week has 


ns, 


been Mr. Dawes’s speech on the Treasury. This 
speech from any other Republican than Mr. 


hearts of his party associates; dut this annual 
speech on the Treasury has become a part of 
tie proceedings sure to come, and consequently 
is borne without the shock they at first gave the 
party and the country. Mr. Dawes is a forcible 
speaker, ‘especially when he for” the 
abuses of government and Congress. Upon 
this occasion the members snuffed the battle 
from afar off and gathered about his seat to 
listen to his startling disclosures, and it was 
not long betére newspapers and stationery were 
cast aside. Although much of his oratory con- 
| sisted of dry figures and statistics he still held 
} his audience hanging on his words. Ilis ar- 
raignment of the appropriations committee for 
the increasing expenditures, which his  state- 
ment showed to be several millions of the cur- 
rent year over those of last year, brought Gen. 
Garfield to his feet, who protested earnestly 
against the gentleman from Massachusetts in- 
cluding in the expenditure of the current year 
the amount applied to the sinking-fund and ex- 
cluding it from the estimate of the previous 
years. Mr. Dawes, however, was not to be 
corrected upon so good a showing, and insisted 
that the sinking-fund was included in the pre- 
Vious estimates; and only aecepted the corree- 
tion when Mr. Garfield, at the close of his 
speech, brought the proof, which was conclu- 
| sive, even to Mr. Dawes. The excitement ran 
| high, and the chairman of the Ways and Means 
| Committee held the attention to the last word 
of his speech; and when he closed the smiling 
Democrats congratulated him and themselves 
for an able document upon which to fight the 
next political campaign; and the Republicans 
| Were his only critics. 


“oes 








PENSION AGENCIES. 

Gen. Butler on Monday last revived his old 
bill to abolish the office of pension agent— 
which, by the way, he reminded Mr. Dawes he 
voted against’ two years ago. This bill ought 
at that time to have become a law; it would have 
saved the country over half a million of dollars. 
Some of these pension agents receive as high 
as $20,000 per annum, which Gen. Butler's bill, 
providing a system for paying pensions through 


| the postoflice at the county seats throughout 


the country, would entirely do away with. This 
is acknowledged by all to be practical, sensible 
and economical, and ought to be carried with- 
out the least difficulty. 


RETRENCHMENT FORESHADOWED, 


The introduction of the executive, legislative 
and judicial appropriation bill yesterday in the 
House has caused greater excitement and wore 
flutter in the departments here than the failure 
of Jay Cooke & Co. did in the financial world 
last fall. Over four hundred clerks from the 
Treasury alone are doomed by it to walk the 
plank of official lite. The force is cut down in 
all the departments, but the larger n anber are 
gentlemen; the ladies have been saved as far as 
possible. Nervous chills and mental disorder 
generally will from this time on seize by spells 
the miserable incumbents of office in Washing- 
ton. The ULills of impeecunious clerks, which 
means nearly all of them, will come in with 
fatal regularity trom this on, and the lobbying 
for retention in their places will be the evening 
work to which a large number will devote them- 
selves. If Congress could be reduced as easily 
as it reduces the departments, members would 
be able to realize sume facts to be obtained in 
no other way than by personal experience. es- 
pecially if they had no other visible means of 
support, as many of them have not. A right 
lively time is expected over the discussion of 
this bill. It is said Ger. Garfield will make 
upon its presentation an answer to Mr. Dawes’s 
late famous speech. H. M. B, 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Wigfall is dead—at last. 


Beware of partridges and oysters! They 


are what sickened Nillson. 


No schools and little business on Monday. 


Washington, ‘‘you know.” 


A women’s convention was held in Worcester 


Thursday, to protest against the taxation of 


yroperty held by females without the right of 
Numerous speeches were made by 


tional demonstration on the ground that it might | nad‘ his ups and downs, was industrious, frugal 
prove a failure, while asa national affiir it} and honest, impulsive and good-hearted; he 
would be a great success. Mr. Fish said that|was every way a smarter man than the first) 1 


: > . ba veut named, and yet he was the borrower and the 
the bill passed by the House and now pending other wasthe lender. If you had known both of 


in the Senate, directing the President to invite | ,e5¢ men, and wow wanted a favor which either | i 


show the idea; and what a buybear the word 


‘inflation” is in connection with curreney or 
noney when the said money really represents 


value! 


We think also, on philanthropic grounds, that | 
mprovel real-estate should be the accepted, 


persons well known in the cause, and resolu- 
tions were adopted denouncing in varied terms 
taxation without representation. 

Rev. Mr. Dickersan, of South Boston, said at 
the ‘‘ministers’ meeting” in Boston, on Monday 
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at 3.30 P. M., at the Arlington st. vestry, by 
Dr. Mary Safford Blake, and the second on Fri- 
| day, the 27th, at 7.30 P. M., at Hollis st. vestry, 
'by Dr. Horace Chase. The others we shall 
duly announce. 
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Jennie [all was received into the Jewish faith 
;at Augusta, Ga., a few days ago, and blessed 
| with the new name of Sarah Rebecca. Straight- 
way thereafter the rabbi wedded her to Ellis 
Lyons. This ts one of the instances in which 
ithe eause follows the result. 
merly a Bostonian. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lyons was for- 
His Judaism is tempered 
with Parkerigm, we are inclined to think. 

The ladies in some circles in Cambridge, the 
Journal reports, are much exercised about an 
ungracious remark of one of the city clergy, at 
a ynion religious meeting recently. It was to 
the effect that it cut him to the heart as with a 
knife to see a woman get up and speak in @ 
meeting. It is said that the sensitive gentleman 
suffered severely from thia cause before the 
meeting was over, 
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ious and unwise battle-flag resolution by an 
overwhelming majority ; and as a consequence, 
on Saturday, Mr. Sumner’s house, at Wash- 
ington, was thronged by his friends of all politi- 
cal parties, who then called to congratulate him 
on the passage of the resolution redeeming the 
honor of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a speech at the 


Merchants’ Exchange, last Friday, unfolded a 


grand picture of the possible mercantile great- 
ness of Boston in the near future. He would 
change the dreary waste of the South Boston flats 
into a vast entrepot for commerce by muking 
them the terminus of a junction line of railroad 
which would intersect the Haosac tunnel line, 
and all the great lines running into Boston from 
the West and South, and concentrate the mer- 
chandise transported from those directions at 
wharves which could accommodate forty steam- 
ships, with the elevators and all the appliances 
required for storing and transshipment. He 
thinks this would secure the Western grain 
trade, and make that idle property called the 
‘*flats” worth enough to pay the cost of the 
Hoosac tunnel and recover the Burdell bonds 
sun in the Hartford and Erie railroad. 

The Republicans of Connecticut, at their con- 
vention of last week for the nomination of State 
officers, selected Mr. Henry B. Harrison, of New 
Haven, as their candidate for governor. Tle 
whole ticket is one of strength and charzcter. 
Connecticut for years past has been a close 
State, and has severa) times been lost to the 
Republicans for the want of harmony among 
themselves and the conservative tendencies of 


for a Board of Inspectors, consisting of two 
men and one woman, appointed by the Governor, 
to visit the different asylums, public and pri- 
vate, at irregular intervals, not exceeding one 
month, for the purpose of ascertaining the con- 
dition of the patients and the treatment to which 
they are subject. Their visits are to be, so far 
as possible, unexpected; and the visitors are to 
go through the various wards unattended by an 
employé of the asylum. ll inmates are to be 
allowed to write to these inspectors at least 
once a week, if they desire it, and to any other 
person whom they desire at proper intervals. 
Mrs. Packard, it will be remembered, was once 
confined in an asylum by her husband wrongfully. 


The annual report of Treasurer Adams con- 
tains a very thorough statement of the transac- 
tions of his department during the year ending 
Dec. 31, last. The aggregates of receipts and 
payments show a balance of cash belonging to 
revenue on hand Jan. Ist, 1873, of $661,202.- 
30; received on account of revenue in 1873, 
36,894,344.19; balance of cash belonging to the 
funds Jan. Ist, 1873, $1,481,916.86; received 
on account of the funds during 1873, $5,000,- 
573.92; making a total of $14,038,037.27. The 
payments of the year on account of the rev- 
enue were 86,194,448.52; on account of the 
funds, $4,839,607.89; balance on hand Jan. 
Ist, 1874, $3,003,980.86. The taxable property 
of the Commonwealth in real and personal es- 
tate, as returned by the Assessors, is $1,763-, 
429,990; amount of National bank shares held 
by citizens in banks not located in their cities 
and towns, $30,786,120.69; deposits in savings 








he had passed through the college course, which 
might be a very easy one to some, but which he 
made a thorough, disciplinary course, he was 
appointed to a tutorship in the college, and soon 
after to the professorship of literature. With 
rare modesty, he said, ‘I am not prepared for 
the chair you have given me, but after I have 
travelled in Europe and studied there for two 
or three years, I will gladly accept the honor.’ 
The professorship was conferred upon him with 
these conditions, and immediately he went to 
Europe. He spent four years abroad, divided 
between Spain, Italy, France and Germany. 
He was all the time an observer, a student and 
athinker. He returned to his professorship, 
served diligently for four years, and then was 
called to a wider field, receiving a similar ap- 
pointment at Harvard. He would not accept it 
until he had prepared himself still further to do 
honor to the position, and therefore he went 


and then returning, for seventeen years held 
the professor’s chair.” 
Mr. Conway’s ‘‘Sacred Anthology, a Book of 


price is about $3 in gold. 


ence qijte like it; perhaps noné even on the 
same plan_and of equal scope. Mr. Conway 
tells us in his preface that he believed it would 
be useful for moral and religious culture if the 
sympathy of religions could be more generally 
made known, and the conyerging testimonies of 
ages and races to great principles more widely 


elements of a good burlesque, are totally want- 
ing. Tawdry tinsel-scenery, and a few yards 
of tarletan over not very comely female limbs, 
are, it is true, a sorry burlesque on the wit, 
grace and sparkle of the same form of enter- 
tainment as itis known to the frequenters of 
foreign theaters. We will not reproach the 
ladies and gentlemen who are obliged to assist 
at such an abominably silly performance; they 
have no choice; but we earnestly protest 
against the use of a regular dramatic company 
for such purposes. If the soubrette of the 
theater, Mrs. Williams, must shine in tights 
and song, pray let her unfold her equivocal 
brilliancy in a manner that reflects more credit 
upon herself and upon the good taste of the 


about 1,800,000,000 pounds of paper manufac- 
tured annually in the world. Of this amount 
320,000,000 pounds are made in this country 
(three-fourths of it in this State), 300,000,000 
pounds in Germany, 200,000,000 pounds in 
Great Britain, and the remainder in France and 


Austria. 
SAVINGS’ BANK INSURANCE. 


A number of prominent business men and 
capitalists assembled in the rooms of the Board 
of Trade, Tuesday afternoon, in accordance 
with a call ‘to consider the question whether 





any better method than now exists can be pro- 
vided for the investment of savings, with a view | 
to protect the dependent members of families 
from the destitution and suffering likely to re- 


White Skirts, 


Skirts, Overskirts, 


management. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW READING. 


principal dramatic venture for Charles Dickens 
in the histrionic sphere, he having assumed the 
leading character at its performances. The 
drama was indeed written to introduce Mr. 
Dickens, Mr. Collins, Mr. Douglas Jerrold and 
Mr. Mark Lemon, and was acted with greatsuc- 
cess for a prominent charity in all the leading 
English cities. The story is not of the sensa- 


The afterpiece of ‘‘Cinderella” 
at the Museum is a greater aggregate of bad 
acting, bad scenery, bad dress and bad music 
than it has been our fate to witness at a leading 
abroad again and studied for a number of years, | theater this many a season, and we devoutly 
hope for its speedy withdrawal. 


For several weeks past Mr. Wilkie Collins 


Ethnical Scriptures,” has appeared in London. has been actively engaged in completing for 


It is double the size originally intended, and its public reading a story founded upon his drama 
Mr. Smalley writes | Of ‘“The Frozen Deep.” This drama is ‘mem- 


of it: ‘There is, I suppose, no book in exist- orable from the fact of its having afforded the 


sult from the death of the productive ones.” 


well-known basiness men or capitalists. Mr. 
Wright called the meeting to order, and on his 
motion Hon. Geo. B. Loring was chosen chair- 
man. The latter gentleman stated the object 
of the meeting very briefly, and introduced Mr. 
Wright, who presented the fSllowing resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That families dependent for their 
support entirely or principally upon the bodily 
or mental Jabor of a part ot their members re- 
quire for the most beneficial investment of their 
savings an institution which combines within it- 
self the functions of an ordinary savings bank 
with those of a mutual life insurance company, 
both having for their security a guaranteed cap- 
ital so ample that there need be no expensive 
solicitation for business; and that, if existing 
savings banks or life insurance companies can- 
not be modified to meet this requirement, a new 





























The call was signed by Amos A. Lawrence, E. | 


R. Mudge, Mr. Elizur Wright, and twelve other | 


LADIES’ 


FINEST FURNISH! 


AT RETAIL, BY 


Cushman & ‘Brooks, 
NOS. 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


WILL offer on MONDAY, and following days, at 


Unparalleled Low Prices, 


FRENCH CORSETS, FINEST HOSIERY, 
Walking Skirts, 
Demi-Train Skirts, 
Chemises, Drawers, Night-Dresses, White 
Goods, Nainsook Muslins, Swiss Mulls, 


French Tucked Cambrics. 


amburg Edgings, 


Insertions, Flouncings, 


Rich Laces and Veils, Dress Trimmings, 
An | respectfully announce the CONTINUATION 
€ 


of their GREAT SALE of 





Cis 


Train 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Linen Goods 


CONSISTING OF 


Table Damasks, Napkins, 
Scotch Diapers, Russia Crash, 
Red Damasks, Doylies, Tray Cloths, and 


Linen Cambrie Handkerchiefs. 


Towels, Quilts, 
Turkey 
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IN GREAT VARIETY. 


From the Celebrated 


Manutactory 


—OF— 


BOCK & CO. 


FOR SALE BY 
John L. Stevenson 





VANA 


“GOLDEN EAGLES” 


EL AGUILA D’ORO 


__ENTERTAINMENTS. # 


Parker. Memorial Entertainments. 
CORNER BERKELEY, AND APPLETON STREETS. 


SUNDAY EVENING, FEB. 23, at 7 1-20’clk, 


Cirand Instrumental & Voeal Concert 


BALDWIN’S BAND 


—AaND— 
MRS. 0. T. KIMBALL. 
Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s and the door. 


BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 
One More Old Folks’ Concert. 


By particnlar request, to accommodate the multi- 
tudes who were unable to gain admittance at the first 
‘uncert, it will be repeated on 

Thursday Evening, Feb. 26. 

ALL THE OLD FOLKS WILL BE THERE. 

FATHER KEMP kindly consents to lead. Mrs. 

EMMA J. NICHOLS, whose singing created so much 
enthustasme will again appear. A grand chorus of 
lwo hundred voices, an orchestra, with all the acces- 
Ories OF co-tume, ete., as before, will take part. 
| GRANDFATHER BALDWIN, going on ninety-eight, 
will play the big fiddle. 

: Ticket~. with reserved seats, 75 cents; for sale at 
Father Kemp's Shoe store, 792 and 794 Washington 
street, and at the office of Music Hall. 

Doors open at 61-2, concert to commence at 7 1-2 
clock. feb21 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, at Boston Music Hall, 
On THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 26, at 
3 o’clock. 
Part loOverture: “In the Highlands,” Gade; Pas- 
toral Symphony, Beeshoven.—Part I. Violin Concerto, 
in D. Mozart (first time), Madame CAMILLA URSO: 


Overture: Melusina.’ Mendelssohn. 
lickets, with reserved seats, at $1; for sale at the 
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institution should be founded for that purpose. 
Mr. Wright then made an address pointing 


appreciated. He has accordingly made a col- Prices Lower than ever before 


| to placing the 
lection of passages from those books of a|t 


banks; $202,195,343.70; property of corpora- 
tions above real estate and machinery taxed, 











the leaders. The proceedings of the conven- Music Hall, 
tion this year were unmarred bya single sign of cen : 


ional order, but of deep and pathetic interest. sie 


sion of the War 
| Speakers. to make a good ap- 
pearance, should use CHoaTe’s 





that a new company to meet the requirements 
| of the public should have the following features 
| under its charter:/1. A paid-up capital of not 
less than $500,000~Tesponsible for the fulfill- 


His list of prin- 
The | be given at Parker-Memorial hall on Friday 


ext. ‘Tickets are now ready at Ditson’s. 
AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENT. 


erior to the or- discord. ‘I'he resolutions are notably excellent, | 890,938,561.07; making a total taxable prop- | moral or religious character which, having com- In the reeid aah form it will have the attractions | 04: where savings banks and the life insurance GENUINE BARGAINS ! ) F ouil Hall S n 
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here is a grow- ' should be left to regulate their own internal af- | taxable values for the year has been $101,195-, which they were produced, are the least ac- rT} ts ; . fg pas wae ‘A sr a tee interests of the industrial classes. He argued a} febzi ut te SAAT 
The first reading of this story in America will | : az : " : (DER RWIS CaS EG 
SPLENDID AND UNPARALLELED 


cessible to European readers. 
cipal authorities fills some five pages. 
titles are largely Oriental, but not wholly, for | ® 
Mr. Conway takes a good thing where he finds 


454.51. The Treasurer calls attention to ihe 
very unequal distrioution of taxation, arising 
from the rapidly increasing wealth of the cities 


ting the Indian \ 
Regular army 
sessing a larger 


Dteyrity, espe- 


fairs without interference”; that party organi- 
zations, though useful and necessary, neverthe- 
less create ‘‘no such allegiance to political 


PLEASE EXAMINE EARLY. SPECIAL NOTICE 


Cushman & Brooks, TRIUMPHS -: 


TO CENTLEMEN! 





‘ivil officers. associations as shall prevent a fair and candid | and large towns, and a corresponding diminution 4 PRO! LSE LO ERA NER 
. bth eons criticism of the acts of all public men”; ‘that | of wealth in the smaller rural towns, and rec- | it, not stopping to inquire whether it Bisdiatie: i oi R : in 9 nae te fa | ment of all contracts, with dividends limited to 
jee chet there ought to be no further increase of the | ommends an early re-valuation. The amount | from the East or West, nor whether born into eanesday ¢ ng 8 ve zi ce - 7 * | the actual earnings of its investment, and only rick ae ia aes 
“ud of the bank tax during the past year was $237,- | the world a few thousand years ago or more re- amusement and satisfaction of the party as payable out of surplus over deposits and re- NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLAGE, 


paper currency of the country, and that the peo- 
ple expect from the present Congress the adop- 
tion of such measures as will forward the early 
resumption of. specie payment”; and that the 
Legislature should provide for a convention to 
revise the present constitution of the State. 
With the success of the party goes the choice of 
a United States Senator in‘ place of Senator 
Buckingham. 


The first thing on 
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Wheeler & Wilson 


SEWING-MACHINE CO 


sembled and all concerned. : ; ; 6s 

a ‘ s | serves in both savings bank and insurance de- | f?! It 

the programme was G. M. Baker’s tableau in 2. It ase : : ae 
2. 


ss : ate : | partments. should be able to receive . é 
three scenes, ‘*Yankee Courtship,” which Mr. ga : Oe 
3 a deposits independent of any insurance, so that 
Baker should have witnessed. Next, the song, 9 
“In her little bed we laid her,” which was 
NORWELL, 
& CO. 


cently. In the world of morals everybody is a 
contemporary and fellow-citizen. So here are 
Scandinavian fables and English proverbs side- 
by-side with the sacred utterances of Hindu, 
Chinese, Hebrew, Parsi and Persian literature. 


493.88; amount of corporation tax, $1,312,- 
411.01. The public debt of the Commonwealth 
December 31st, 1872, was $27,692,704; 
crease during the year from sale of Troy and 
Greenfield R. R. bonds, ete., $1,203,600; mak- 
ing a total of $28,896,304. This has been in- 
creased during the year from various loan bonds 
by $418,500; 'eaving a total debt Jan. Ist, 1874, 
of $28,477,804, being an increase of $785,000 
since the previous report. 


in- 
by accumulating small deposits, persons of 





moderate means may be able, after a year or so 





of depositing, to take a life-insurance policy, NEW YORK, 


| paying a full annual premium at once in ad- 
vance, and thus save the company the trouble 
of complicating its insurance accounts with de- 
| ferred premiums. 3. It should be able to issue 


We have purchased of a New York Importer, at less 
than cost of importation, a large lot of 


ENGLISH SUITINGS! 


—AND— 


LONDON AND PARIS 


But by far the greater part is Oriental, and rendered in a voice of unusual Sonpeteenet 
America is only a contributor in the shape of and sweetness by Miss Clarissa F. Seaverus. 
translations. The extracts, filling nearly 500 Third, an effective reading of bck W. Holmes's 
large 8vo. pages, are classified under twenty “Aunt Tabitha,” by Miss Minnie E. Slack. 
heads, such as Laws, Religion, Superstition, | The fourth, pat: grand, performance was Mr. 
Wisdom, Nature, Conduct of Life, Justice, and Raker's farce, “Thirty Minutes for ee | policies on single lives, and should be obliged 
the like, and there is an index by which passages penta,” rene si eapeneibe ae Set | to stipulate a minimum surrender-value payable 
on every topic may readily be consulted. He space allowed to do justice to the young people | at the end of every policy year of the full four 
who found no higher use for the book would ja: ccna | hungry hero-mariy:;, John per cent. reserve less a surrender charge not to 
Downley, beset, as lhe imagined himself to be, 


nny 


OVER EIGHTY-ONE COMPETITORS, 





The action of the Boston school board upon 
the woman-membership question has arrested Madi i 
the attention of the press far-and-near, and the 
comments are generally against the decision. 
Indeed, some of the criticisms are far from com- 
plimentary, and in numerous instances quite 





ey ae ata. World's Exposition, Vienna,’73, Ete. 
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past week has 
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‘ press of this city visited, by invitation, the new | tations not otherwise readily accessible, as the a ; aS id. Poll the policy at the time, and indorse on the policy An b) Honorable Nathaniel Wheeler, President of the 

the pretty and attractive waiting-maid, Polly, Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company, as 


of this city, in its last issue, had a strong presen- 
tation of the case, the salient points of which 
are embodied in this paragraph :—_ 

We charge that, whatever may be the final 
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the complete analysis of all the premiums to be 
paid under it, with the insurance and self-insur- 
ance values for every vear till its termination, 


number of volumes from which they have been 
brought together sufficiently proves.” 


and commodious establishment of James R. Os- 
good & Co., 131 Franklin street, corner of Fed- 
eral, to witness the heliotype process, but 
result of this controversy, the school committee | PTevious to this the party was shown through 
have pursued a course which is incapable ot jus- | the book department of the firm. They occupy 
eases The truth : ‘that they meh sting the basement, the first floor and a portion of the 
They tee emai. i. met citenk Chae ae le second floor of Franklin building. The base- 
dies were elected to their body. They eagerly | ment is fitted up for the storage of books, and 
seized upon the first pretext that offered to be | has room for about 150,000 volumes. The first 
rid of them. © They have strained every point to | qoor is used as a wholesale and retail sales- 


the founder and builder of Sewing Machine in- 

dustry, 

2, The Grand Diploma of Honor, recommend- 

ed by the International Jury for this Sewing Ma- 

chine Company ouly, tor their important coutri- 
butions to the material and, social welfare of 
mankind, 

%. The Grand Medal for Progress, awarded 
for their New No. 6 Sewing Machine, being for 
progress wade since the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
at which the only Gold Medal tor Sewing Ma- 
chines Was awarded to thisCompany. Hence the 
Vienna award marks Progress, not from a low 

_ level or inferior medal, but trom a Gold Medal, the 

Yhighest award made at Paris. 


All new and desirable styles, and just out of bond. 


singing as she served, 
We are now prepared to offer them a, the 


‘‘There’s nothing haif so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream ;” 

the persistent and hopeful ancient maiden, Ara- 

Dramatic. bella; the Peppery Major; and the devoted and | 

“DORA” AND “CINDERELLA” AT THE BOSTON MU- | stylish young married couple. But it would be 
sleek injustice not to emphasize the performance of | sipirids nhac Bie: ' su 

Charles Reade’s drama of ‘‘Dora,” trom Ten- | the colored servant, “Clarence Fitts,” which was | able to ascertain its liability on its policies at 

nyson’s poem of that name, has succeeded | taxen by Joseph Newell, who was unquestion- | any time by merely footing its books, it should 

‘Little Em’ly” at the Museum this week. Mr. ably the star of the evening. ‘The tableau, be excepted from the obligation to furnish the 
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THE HOLIDAY WORLD. ora table giving such values for each $1000 of 
SAPS ES the policy. 4. Being obliged by its charter to 


keep the insurance and self-insurance values of 





Best Bargains of the Season. 


for 
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HYTeCss, 


every policy distinct on its books so as to be : 
yi a, Gentlemen are invited to call and examine these 


Goods, as their splendid quality, beatiful style and 
extraordinarily low prices, render them exceptionally 
desirable, 


ds. ses the utmost to tell against their right to their : sacs Wi : : ‘ me rai TaORSE BS i . Stri —_— 
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ions of lawyers and of judges cannot vindicate 
the action of a body that has acted thus unfairly, 
or reverse the wrong that has been done to the 
voters of Boston as the result of it. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

The Nursery, for March, is out. Sweet and 
springlike as the atynosphere of yesterday. 

Macullar Williams & Parker are offering ex- 

cellent bargains for spring garments in their 


custom department. 
Hewins & Hollins are au fatt in all matters 
pertaining to gentlemen's furnishing goods, in- 


cluding shirts. Taste and economy can there 


cent book of Mr. Drake, and others, are being 
illustrated by this process. Messrs. Osgood & 
Co. have acquired the sole right to use this 
process in America, and their works are in 
charge of the inventor, Mr. Ernest Edwards of 
London. ‘The pictures produced by this process 


logue faithfully follows the poem wherever it is 

possible, and nowhere descends to silly senti- | cl 
ment or flowery bombast. If in its sequence of | erican House, in this city, on Tuesday last. 
pretty scenes the play has a fault, it is that of | T 
not being filled out quite enough. 
this leaves a desirable margin for actors to indi- | enced by all. 





are simply photographs printed in printer’s ink 
at an ordinary printing-press. A sheet of gela- 
tine, sensitive to light, is produced by dissolving 
ordinary gelatine with bi-chromate of potash | 
and alum, to jharden it, and then rolling and | 


drying it on a plate of glass. The sheet of gel- | 


vidualize, if they can; but, on the other hand, dc 
something of a void, if they cannot. 
jcase prevails in the present instance. 
character of ‘‘Farmer Allen” in Mr. Barron’s | gether. 
hands remains an outline, too distinct for the | sembly was the good-looking company present, 
‘individuality to be mistaken; but Mr. Barron and the feeling of brotherly and sisterly love 
atine is then exposed to a photographic negative jas not added one touch of light or shade to a| pervading all, dispelling formality and restraint 
and an impression of the picture is produced, | oharacter which, well-conceived and thoroughly | and allowing the fresh exchange of thought and | 


The latter | at 
The | te 


The first social winter meeting of the Massa- 


1usetts Press Association was held at the Am- 


here was a large attendance of ladies and 
To be sure! gentlemen, and general enjoyment was experi- 


Fully two hundred persons sat 


ywn to the dinner, and there were more present 


the business meeting than the interest cen- 
ring in these occasions has usually called to- 
The thing most noticeable in the as- 


sighing? 
Dark, dark night, wilt thou never wear away ? 
Cold, cold church, in thy death-sleep lying, 
Thy Lent is past, thy) Passion here, but not 
thine Easter-day. 
Peace, faint heart, though the night be dark and 
sighing ; 
Rest, fair corpse, where thy lord himself hath 
lain. 
Weep, dear lord, where thy bride is lying; 
Thy tears shall wake her frozen limbs to life 
and health again. F 
—Charles Kingsley. 





Mr. Editor:—There seems to be something in 
this suggestion. Will you please reprint it :— 
An Englishman with rheumatic gout found 


| 
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JUST LANDED, 


SPRING ND SUMMER 
SILKS 


We are now receiving our new foreign spring wool- 
lens, including West-of-England and German suilings 
of extra spring weight, suitable for March and April 
wear. 


e received and carefully executed. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street. 
feb21 It 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
For the Children! 





Orders for clothing to be made to measure will now 


World is that of Wheeler & Wilson, New York, which 
alone has already brought over 900,000 of their Sewing 
Machines into practicaluse. The complete preduction 
of the parts by machinery is so tanulased that each 
complete machine may be used as a sample for exhi- 
bition. This firm produces 600 well-adjusted ma- 
chines daily. 

The latest production of this firm, and which is th 
wonder of the Vienna Exposition, is their new No. 6 
sewing Machine. This universal machine sews the 
heaviest leather harness and the finest gauzes_with a 
truly pearl stitch, ‘ 
Wheeler & Wilson have received the highest prizes 
at all World’s Expositions, and at the Vienna cxpo- 
sition Were extraordinarily distinguished.” 


FURTHER DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 


ar tee | 


: vw 
NEW YORK, Sept. 15, 1873. 


THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOR 
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Cushman & Brooks's ladies’ fine furnishings 
are indeed such. Everything is fresh and clean. 
We saw some violets, rosebuds, and horse 


appearance with photographs and engravings, 
and being much less expensive, and certain not | 
to fade. — Mr. Edwards also described his pro- | 


them. 


Mr. Crisp had not yet sufficiently recovered | tising and postage. 


from ‘‘Ham Peggotty” to do justice to the part 
| ot another blunt, good-natured fellow without |. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LEVEE. 


in a similar manner to the above, and the pa- 
tentee claimed to have effected some remarka- 
ble cures by the use of his glass insulators. 


An agreeable though small company met 





NOTICE. 


chines in the market,” and which “must revolutionize 
certain branches of industry, especially in. Shoe and 
Harness Manufacturing.” y 

' 


Just after the battle of Yorktown Washing- 
| ton gave to Lafayette a gold watch in memory 


chestnut blossoms, tor dress-trimmings, in their 
stock, which can not be excelled anywhere. 


BAL IMORE. Md., October 31, 1873. 
The MARYLAND INSTITUTE has awarded WHEELER 
& WILSON the GOLD MEDAL for their New No.6 
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The Early Anti-Slavery Days.---I. 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


The generation now upon the stage knows so 
little of the circumstances in which the Ameri- 
‘can Anti-Slavery movement had its birth, or o 
the toils and trials of its founders, that I Lave 
thought the readers of the Christian — 
might be interested in some of my person 
recollections of the scenes and events of those 
early days. Of the twelve men who organized 
the tirst Anti-Slavery Society in the United 
States on the principle of Immediate, in distine- 
tion from Gradual, Emancipation, I was the 
youngest, and I yield to the urgent importunity 
of many friends in undertaking to tell my story. 
I mean to write with perfect impartiality, and 
not to make my narrative tedious by too much 

etail. : 

ade the adoption of the ‘Missouri Cem- 

romise” of 1820—that ‘‘Pandora’s box,” which 
held the seeds of deadliest mischief and misery— 
the whole country fell into a deep slu:nber over 
the question of slavery. The fires of discus- 
sion and agitation, which had blazed so fiercely 
and furiously duripg the Missouri struggle, had 
died out, and been followed by a general stupor 
so profound that the few persons who still ‘re- 
membered that God was just, and that his jus- 
tice would not sleep forever,” were paralyzed 
by discouragement and fearful foreboding of 
evil days to come. Pulpit and press were alike 
dumb. Inthe preaching of that day the heathen 
of other climes were remembered, but the mil- 
lions of heathen in our own land—the slaves, 
bleeding, bound and dumb—were forgotten. In 
reading a prominent newspaper of that day, one 
would have seen frequent and stirring appeals 
in behalf of the Greeks struggling under the 
iron heel of the Turks, but no plea, from one 
year’s end to another, for the two and a halt 
inlllions of American slaves, who, in the words 
of Jefferson, were “enduring a bondege one 
hour of which was more terrible than ages of 
that which our fathers rose in rebellion to re- 
sist.” There was no one in churgh or state to 
warn the nation of the evil that was fast eating 
out the heart of the republic. All the little re- 
maining rills of sympathy for the slave were 
turned into the channel of African colonization, 
and thus made tributary toslavery! Men spoke 
of our great national sin only to deprecate all 
discussion a3 dangerous to the Union. What- 
ever of gennine anti-slavery feeling existed was 
powerless fur lack of any basis or foundation 
in clearly understood moral principles and pur- 
poses. The negro was regarded with contempt 
as an inferior being, and every suggestion that 
it was wrong to hold him in bondage was re- 
pelled by the assumption that if he were set 
free he would cut his master’s throat and destroy 
his property. He was held to be a descendant 
of Canaan, and there tore under a Divine curse, 
and both the Old Testament and the New were 
held to excuse if not to justify his enslavement. 

It was in this state of national stupor and de- 
moralization that the voice of Garrison was first 
heard, proclaiming, in the name of God, that 
slavery was a crime and a sin, that every slave 
had a right to instant freedom, and that it was 
the duty of every slaveholder immediately to 
strike the fetters from the limbs of his bond- 
men. Ifis nature was deeply religious. He had 
a positive genius for ethics, a keenness of moral 
perception that penetrated, through all dis- 
guises, to the heart of every question, and a 
courage that was invincible. His sympathy 
with humanity knew no limitation of race, color, 
or clime. He had been trained by a noble Bap- 
tist mother to reverence God, the Bible and 
Christianity. He had heard it proclaimed trom 
the pulpit, in that day of revivals of religion, 
that every sinner was bound instantly to repent 
and give his heart to God; his soul had been 
stirred to the very depths by the sublimely in- 
dignant words in which the Hebrew’ prophets 
denounced the oppressors of their day; he had 
read with a simple faith the declaration that 
Jesus came into the world ‘‘to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives and to set at liberty them 
that are bruised;” he had seen in the temper- 
ance movement the potency of the principle of 
total abstinence; and when his attention was 
once directed to slavery he saw, as by a Divine 
illumination, that no movement against it would 
be of any avail which did not uncompromising- 
ly declare its sinfulness in the sight of God and 
the duty of immediate emancipition. I am not 
sure whether it was in the National Philan- 
thropist of Boston, the first journal published in 
this country to support the cause of temperance, 
or in the Journal of the Times at Benning- 
ton, Vermont—both of which he successively 
edited—that he first announced this doctrine. 
I was, then (1828-9) serving my apprentice- 
ship in the oftice of the Watchman at Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, and those two papers were 
amang the exchanges received at that office. I 
read them both with eagerness, and with un- 
bounded admiration for the editor who uttered 
his convictions with so much boldness, and 
maintained them with arguments that seemed to 
me unanswerable. I made my first attempt as 
awnriter for the press in an article sent to the 
National Philanthropist, and when I saw it in 
print, with the editor’s commendation, my boy- 
ish heart was filled with joy, not unmixed, per- 
haps, with vanity. Mr. Garrison’s utterances, 
even at that early day, affected me like the blast 
of a trumpet, kindling in my mind a higt en- 
thusiasm for liberty. No one else seemed to me 
premeated as he was with the very spirit of 
Christianity, or so ready to do and dare every- 
thing for a great cause. When the newspa- 
pers, political and religious, pronounced him a 
fanatic and ridiculed his doctrine of immediate 
emancipation, I was disappointed and indignant. 
I well remember that the Vermont Chronicle, 
then edited by the Rev. Joseph Tracy, opened 
upon him its batteries of sarcasm and scripture 
exegesis, proving, in the most learned and ingen- 
jous tashion, that slaveholding, so far froin being 
in all cases a sin, was sanctioned in the Bible, 
and that to abolish it immediately would be at- 
tended with the most feartul consequences. It 
seems etrange now that such doctrines could have 
found a champion in a religious paper published 
and supported by the Congregationalists of Ver- 
mont; but I mention the fact to show how deep 
was the moral darkness of that day on the sub- 
ject of slavery—a darkness that even enveloped 
the Green Mountains in its murky folds. One 
of the Chronicle's illustrations of the alleged 
absurdity of immediate emancipation was in 
substance this: Suppose an eagle soaring high 
in the air, with a chicken in his talons, should 
be suddenly convinced that the captured fowl 
was entiticd to freedom. Ought the eagle to 
ralax his grasp at once and drop his prey to the 
earth, or to hold it fast until he couid himself 
caretully descend and return it to the coop? 
Caricature like this was in that day thought very 
profound, a positive demonstration that it was 
not a duty to **break every yoke and let the op- 
pressed go free.” 

Mr. Garrison, not long after his arrival in 
Bennington, drafted an anti-slavery memorial 
to Congress (praying, I believe, for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia), to 
which he procured a large number of signatures 
of persons residing in different parts of Ver- 
mont. This petition created some excitement 
in the State and elsewhere, but had little effect 
upon Congress. At this time Mr. Garrison had 
not formed the purpose of devoting his life to 
the anti-slavery cause; but shortly afterwards 
occurred an event which determined his career. 
Benjamin Lundy, a Quaker, who was publish- 
ing in Baltimore a small paper entitled Genius 
of Unirersal Emancipation, having observed 
the strong interest felt by him in the subject of 
slavery, went al! the way to Bennington for the 
purpose of engaging him as a coaddjutor. The 
Genius’ of Universal Emancipation was a 
monument of Lundy's self-sacriticing devotion 
to an unpopular cause. He was deeply im- 
pressed by the terrible evils and cruelties of 
slavery, but his assaults upon it were the fruit 
of his sympathies, and lacked the guidance of 
clearly-detined principles and plans of opera- | 
tion. His paper bad but a small circulation, | 
mainly among the Quakers, who, as a body, | 
Were averse to agitation, and cherished their | 
anti-slavery testimony as a precious inheritance 
from their fathers, with no purpose of leading 
or instigating a general attack upon the system. | 
Indeed, it must be confessed that their zeal had | 
waxed cold, and that a pro-slaveéry spirit had 
even begun to manifest itself among them, par- 
Ucularly amygng wealthy Friends engaged in the | 
sale or manutacture of cotton, or in other com- 
mercial pursuits. The deadly stupor that tol- 
lowed the Missouri compromise invoived them 
even as it did the members of other religious | 
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bodies, and Lundy's paper, consequently, had | Pretty reply to the original, appeared in various | But as fair anc real a world it is i 
exerted bat a feeble influence. But he was /Journals. Mr. Bourdillon’s verses ran as fol- As any that rolls in the upper blue; 
earnest and indetatigable, and in seeking the | /ows:— If you wait you will hear its melodies, ns 


covperavon of Garrison, a man of broader per- | 
ceptions and greater intellectual force than bim- 

self. Was wisely directed. The Journal of the! 
Times tad not proved a success, the people of | 
Vermont not being ripe for the support of a} 
Journal of such advanced views. Mr. Garri- 

son Was therefore easily persuaded to join Mr. 

Lundy, and in the autumn of 1829 he went to| 
Baltimore and became one of the editors of the | 
Genius of Universal Emanctpation. Of the! 


results of the copartnership thus formed, and } 
| 


of subsequent events, I shall speak at another sion in German :— 


time.— Christian Union. 
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Who is Responsible for the Carpet- 
Baggers ? 
_o— 
BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
The carpet-bagger, by confession of all, is| 
disappearing trom the politics of the recon- | 
structed States. It is a good time to look a} 


little into his natural history before he goes. | spondent of this paper, who evidently had no 
Granted, for the sake of argument, that he was | knowledge of the origin of the poem, suppos- 
as bad as he was painted, the question ,ot his/ ing it to be translated into German from the 
origin still remains, Whoisresponsiblefor him? | French, he has turned the verses into English 


Schele de Vere, writing in Virginia his not | « 


very accurate work on *‘Americanisms,” defines | terest they possess when compared with the 
carpet-bagger as ‘‘a name for all adventurers in ' original : 


f| were an carly product of war, and were to be 


search of fortune in the South.” Horace Gree- 
ley defined thern more vigorously, if less hilo- 
sophically, as ‘‘fellows who crawled down outh 
in the track of our armies.” I concede the ex- 
istence of such a class and admit the compre- 
hensive sins of individuals among them. They 


found at Port Royal, as I can testify, in the 
very first years of the rebellion. They were to 
be foundas teachers, plantation superintendents, 
and even chaplains. They had the confidence 
of commanding generals, and boasted that they 
could make or unmake the reputation of mili- 
tary officers. Sometimes their own reputations 
were unexpectedly unmade. I remember one 
of this elass who stood a whole summer day on 
a barrel in the main street of Beaufort, under 
sentence of court-martial, bearing this inscrip- 
tion on his person: *‘I sold whiskey to sol- 
diers.” I remember that he wore a broad slouched 
hat and a sort of Puritan doublet; and I rubbed 
my éyes to see if it was not a scene out of the 
«‘Scarlet Letter.” Yet this man had been, pre- 
vious to this disaster, an ardent exhorter on the 
subject of religion. : 

But it must never be forgotten that the influ- 
ence held by these men was, like that of coun- 
terfeit money, based on something good. Their 
deceptions were carried on under cover of as 
faithful a body of missionaries asthe world ever 
saw—the early teachers of the freedmen of Port 
Royal — those teachers whose self-devotion 
helped to solve the problem of the war by mak- 
ing the first experiment at emancipation a suc- 
cess. Thus the unscrupulous carpet-bagger 
only existed by hiding himself among those who 
carried their carpet-bags in as high a spirit as 
the soldier his knapsack. 

What spell came over the race of carpet-bag- 
gers after the war to change this preponderance 
of good into a preponderance of evil? What 
caused the reversed ‘‘natural selection” that 
cast away the best and kept the worst? The 
answer is plain. History can give but one re- 
ply: It was the suicidal policy pursued fiy the 
defeated secessionists themselves. 

I personally know—every one who was {n the 
Northern army knew—many of the Northern 
men who, after the war, remained at the South 
or went to it. My regiment, like everybody’s 
regiment, furnished some of them. In my case 
the contribution included some of the best and 
some of the worst of them, and I know the nat- 
ural history of both. As a rule, there never 
went into any Western State a better class of 
emigrants. The South needed an infusion of 
new energy. These men had it. It needed 
practical education. They had it. It needed 
capital. Many of them had it; and not a few 
took all they had and lost it. They lost their 
capital, their time, their health; and gained 
nothing but an experience which has helped to 
save the Northern people, in Andrew Johnson’s 
time and at other times, from falling into fatal 
blunders again. These men had learned by 
stern experience that the South, with all its 
lovely climate and its luxuriant vegetation, was 
no place for self-respecting Northern emigrants 
until years should have passed and the hostility 
inspired by the war should have died away. 

T personally know gentlemen from the North, 
of high character and cultivation, who took 
Southern plantations, went to reside on them, 
and found themselves as absolutely branded 
with social ostracism as if they had committed 
acrime. I knew ladies who went with their 
husbands to visit the cities where the latter were 
prepared to invest their capital. They went to 
the best hotels, and there met Southern women, 
infinitely their inferiors in al] the refinements 
of life, who would not eat at the same table with 
them, if they could help it, and who drew aside 
their skirts to avoid contact with them when 
passing through the halls. ; 

These slights were sometimes systematically 
organized and carried through with that ingenu- 
ity of insolence to which only woman’s wit can 
attain. Some officers of a United States regi- 
ment ata certain post gave a ball, inviting the 
young ladies and gentlemen of ‘the very best 
society” in the town. The young ladies were 
in some perplexity. Balls were very rare things 
and not to be disregarded. On the other hand, 
they did not like to dance beneath the stars and 
stripes nor with officers in the blue unitorm. 
Somebody, however, suggested an ingenious 
arrangement; that the young ladies should ar- 
range with their own friends—the young gentle- 
men of their own Gircle—to dance every dance 
with them. The plan wasadopted. The young 
ladies went to the ball preéngaged; accepted 
music and supper from their hosts; but left them 
for the whole evening without a single partner 
at their own entertainment. If such intoler- 
able discourtesy was brought to bear upon army 
officers, what must have been the fate, socially 
speaking, of the carpet-baggers ? 

Yet the persons who thus suffered were not, 
in most cases, people who aimed at any political 
prominence, or who carried with them any very 
strong prejudices. Qn the contrary, they were 
often only too ready to conform themselves to 
the state of public sentiment around them. 
Rev. Dr. Bellows used to be censured in the 
anti-slavery papers, before the war, for going 
out of his way to compliment the good manners 
and the small feet of Southerners. When we 
find Dr. Bellows writing from Florida of the 
absence of ‘‘social commixture between North 
and South,” even in that region, we know that 
the experience was not bought by any want of 
conciliatory spirit in him. Senator Edmunds 
is not regarded as a radical; but when Senator 
Merriman of North Carolina, invited Northern 
emigration to that State, the Vermont Senator 
confronted him with the recent experienee of a 
Northern man in that very State. ‘‘Until it be- 
comes respectable,” said Mr. Edmunds, ‘for a 
man from New England to engage in mercan- 
tile business in North Carolina, until he and his 
family are received there as they would be re 
ceived in Wisconsin or Iilinois, with kindness 
and hospitality, just so long you may expect 
that the South will wilt and wither and cry for 
money which she cannot get.” 

The fact will go permanently into history that 
as soon as the war was over x healthy stream of 
emigration began to pour from the North into the 
South. Those who went, rich or poor, found 
themselves socially ostracised, however carefully 
they held their tongues about the issues of the 
war. If they opened their lips, as they had a 
perfect right to do, there was often added the 
excitement of the Ku-Klux persecution. A few 
months or years of thiswere enough. The tide 
turned and the better part of the Northern emi- 
gration receded, leaving the worst part behind. 
No scoundrel was driven out by this policy; no 
mean man suffered. Such men lived and throve, 
like Shakespeare’s Shylock, comfurting them- 
selves by cheating their tormentors. Hath not 
a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands? ets 
If you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” The 
oniy persons who were banished were those 
whom the South absolutely needed to retain— 
men of character, cultivation, and public spirit. 
It may have been very natural in the late seces- 
sionists to adopt this course. I know too well 
—even from the sorrows of my own kindred— 
what they suffered who risked their all for the 
wrong and lost it. But truth is truth; and I 
only point out that two and two make four, and 
that those who allowed themselves to engage in 
this work of social ostracism have thereby made 
themselves responsible for the carpet-baggers.— 
Independent. 





MISCELLANY. 
ANNIHILATION. — 
Up from the deep annihilation came, 
And shook the shore of nature with his frame; 
Vulcan, not Polyphemus of one eye, 
For size or strength could with the monster vie; 
Who, landed, round his sullen eyeballs rolled, 
While dripped the ooze from limbs of mighty 
mould. : 
But who the bard that shall in song express 
(For he was clad) the more than Anarch’s dress ? 
All round about him hanging were decays, 
And ever-dropping remnants of the past; 
But how shall | recite my great amaze 
As down the abyss I saw him coolly cast 
Slowly, but constantly, some lofty name, 
Men thought secure in bright, eternal flame! 
—Charles Hearysege. 








TRANSLATION AND RETRANSLATION.—Two or 
three months ago the London Spectator printed 
a little poem of four-line stanzas, called ‘‘Light,” 
from the pen of F. W. Bourdillon. They were 
widely copied at the ‘time and several transla- 
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A thousaad orbs the night illume ; 
Only one gives light to-day ; 

But the world returns to gloom 
When the sunlight fades away. 

A thousand passions hath the soul; 
Only one controls the heart; - 
But despair pervades the whole 

If the light of love depart. 


— Boston Advertiser. 





Fuyn.—A Mr. Dahm runs a large store up at 
Eagle Harbor, and the Marquette Journal says: 
“He must have an extensive trade, for we have 
heard his name mentioned in connection with 
all the stoves and stovepipe we ever put to- 
gether, here or elsewhere.” me 

Some jackass says, ‘‘Cheer up; it’sa long lane 
that has no turn.” Don’t we know it? Of 
course it’s a long lane that has no turn. How 
perfectly absurd to expect a fellow to ‘‘cheer 
up” because a long lane has no turn! We de- 
cline to cheer up for any such reason. 

A man in Hartford has stopped his newspaper 
because his name was printed in a list of adver- 
tised letters, and his wife, happening to see it 
first, went and got it for him and found it was 
from a young lady, who complained that he 
didn’t meet her at Worcester, as he promised. 

The Peoria Review says that a lady teacher 
in one of the public schools was amazed the 
other day by seeing a perfect forest of juvenile 
hands fly up in the air and shake and gesticulate 
with violent agitation. ‘‘What do you want?” 
queried the puzzled instructor. Chorus.—‘‘Yer 
hair’s falling off.” : : 

The stringeney in the egg market is painful. 
There has been a large falling-off in deposits of 
late, many of the hens having entirely suspend- 
ed, while others are holding on to their re- 
serves. It is thought, however, that nearly all 
will be able to resume in the spring, when the 
crops begin to move. ; : ; 

An Indianapolis editor is responsible for this : 
“A young lady in Indiana sought to demolish au 
unfaithful lover by publishing some verses ad- 
dressed to him, in which, after prophesying her 
immediate dissolution, she said: ‘‘Come gaze 
upon my dust, false one.” But the compositor 
spelled dust with a ‘b.’” ; : 

Lapeer, Mich., has had a dramatic entertain- 
ment. The Union Spy was produced, and the 
‘ocal editor's ecstatic feelings on the occasion 
may be interred from his allusion to ‘‘a billowy 
o ean of foaming skirts, which, in their virgin 
and uncontaminated pufity, rolled and surged 
and puffed in the gaslit air.” 

One of the Japanese students at Yale was ac- 
costed by a sophomore the other day with 
‘What's your name?” The gentleman from 
Japan answered politely, giving his surname. 
“Oh,” rejoined the questioner, *‘you heathen 
don’t have but one name, I see.” ‘*What was 
the first name of Moses?” was the reply. 

On the evening train from Albany, recently, 
was « woman bound for“We8stfield, who per- 
sisted in requesting the affable conductor to in- 
form her when Chester was reached. Every 
time the conductor passed through the car 
he was greeted with: ‘Please tell me when we 
get to Chester.” Courteous man though he is, 
even his patience was finally exhausted, and he 
politely requested the unfortunate female to 
maintain silence, as he had heard and would 
heed her injunction. At length Chester was 
reached, and ‘‘Chester!” was yelled at the car- 
door. The train again started, and the conduct- 
or mounted the car in which was his persecu- 
tor. ‘Will you tell me when we get to Ches- 
ter?” she said. ‘This is Chester,” he exclaimed, 
and, grasping the bell-rope, he had the train 
back up to the station. ‘‘I am real glad you 
obliged me,” said the daughter of Eve to the ex- 
asperated conductor. ‘‘My husband used to 
live here !” 

Trouting.— 

Off before your mother 
Fairly knows you're out; 

Goodness! ain’t it jolly 
Tramping after trout? 

Tripping over mosses, 
Slipping over stones, 

Creeping through morasses, 
Chilled through blood and bones. 

Dipping into spring-holes, 
Ripping something out; 

Goodness! but it’s pleasant 
Whipping after trout. 

Water, ‘‘cold as blazes,” 
Foams your feet about, 

Catch your death of—whist, man! 
Did you see that trout? 

Fly him gently, kindly— 
Horsehair is but frail, 

There’s a speckled beauty— 
These flies never fail. 


Twenty ounces, surely—’ 
Heft him if you doubt— 

Silver, gold or garnets, 
What can match a trout? 

Slightly drops the ‘‘hackle,” 
Blithely sings the stream, 

Blithely burst the foam bells 
Like a poet’s dream. 

Splash! there goes a ‘‘socker,” 
Whir! and he is out— 

What school is so charming 
As a school of trout? 


Woman As HEtps1n Crvitization.—All peo- 
ple ot sense agree that women are different from 
men in taste, talent, tendencies of character, 
qualities of mind and heart. Woman is not un- 
developed man, but something else. Woman is 
not superior to man, nor inferior—they are un- 
like, but equal. Man can do 8s me things bet- 
ter than woman. Womancan do some things 
better than man. The difference in sex runs 
into every corner and fiber of their respective 
beings. As man and woman become more perfect 
they do not become more alike but more differ- 
ent. The coarse savage woman is more like 
the coarse savage man than the highly-refined 
and developed woman is like the highly-refined 
and developed man. Nothing in the universe 
runs deeper, or seems likely to be more perma- 
nent, than this distinction of sex. 

I have a large work called “The Unciviljzed 
Races of the World.” All these races regard 
women as to be kept apartfrom men. They re- 
gard them as slaves, as tools, as domestic ani- 
mals. The natives of Australia consider wo- 
men as articles of property. The wives of the 
North American Indians are their slaves. In 
the Sandwich Islands the women did most of the 
work. In the Fiji Islands women are articles 
of trade, and the value of a woman is exactly 
equal to that of a pig. All through savage na- 
tions women are regarded as a subject-race, 
made for men, and to be separated from man in 
his work, amusements and society. 

In Mohammendan countries women are se- 
cluded, or, if they go in public, are veiled. In 
Europe, men and women walk together in the 
streets, ride in cars, go to church, to theater to 
lectures in company; go to social parties to- 
gether. Would it be an advance or a relapse 
if we had parties for men only, and others only 
for women? Would people behave better in the 
streets, or worse, if women were not allowed to 
go into them? Look at life on the frontier, 
look at the lives of soldiers and sailors, from 
which women are excluded, and what a tenden- 
cy to degradation exists in them all. Where 
are young men most like gentlemen in their be- 
havior—in the parlors where they meet women, 
or in the cloister-life of the college? Let young 
women go to college with young men and col- 
leges will become as free from dissipation and 
coarseness as parlors are now. 

Every step forward in human progress has 
brought together men and women in greater 
companionship. This companionship ‘of men 
and women is either the cause or effect of social 
progress—probably both. At all events it is 
inseparably associated with it.—James Freeman 
Clarke. 


UNpDER THE SNow.— 

It is pleasant to think, just under the snow 
That stretches so bleak and blank and cold, 
Are beauty and warmth that we cannot know, 
Green fields and leaves, and blossoms of gold. 
Yes, under this frozen and dumb expanse, 
Ungladdened by bee or bud or flower, 

A world where leaping fountains glance, 

And the buds expand, is waiting its hour. 

It is hidden now; not a glimmer breaks 
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old nobility of France. Her article is quite re- 
markable, likewise, for the vigor of its histori- 
cal delineations, and for the candor with which 
it depicts both the strength and the weakness in 
the character of this fading antique and high- 
minded class, so recently and perhaps for the 
last time projected into prominence bythe sud- 
den note of the Comte de Chambord. She 
gives a touching account of the charms and vir- 
tues of their private lives—their intense love of 
home, the refinement, dignity and suavity of 
their manners, tkeir piety, the purity of their 
morals, and the gay, philosophic fortitude with 
which they have encountered the terrific and al- 
most universal disaster which has overwhelmed 
them. ‘In the days of the emigration, noble 
Counts and Marquisesa gave lessons in French, 
dancing and music, and it is even reported of 
one of them that he used, with all the dignity 
of an old courtier of Versailles, to hire him- 
self to make the salad in the best houses of 
London.” And in pointing out the causes of 
the astonishing overthrow and present impo- 
tence of the French nobility, Mrs. Field makes 
two points of very striking interest. In the 
first place, these elegant people, being intensely 
exclusive, came to view society in a false per- 
spective and to miss altogether the signs of the 
times. In this respect they present an extra- 
ordinary contrast to the English aristocracy, 
which,.“*keeping pace with the progress of s0- 
ciety and making concessions to time, has re- 
tired with tact before the popular wave which 
presses against it, and thus keeps with its pres- 
tige a great deal of its power.” ‘he other 
point taken by Mrs. Field is the pivot of an 
impressive lesson not to the American aristoc- 
racy—for we have none—but to the cultivated 
class in America. Baffled through their own 
folly in their attempts to control the destimes of 
France, the old noblesse ‘‘sullenly retired to 
their chateaux, refusing to take part in the 
management of public affairs.” One of the 
worst crimes that a citizen can commit is to ab- 
negate the political duties of citizenship, and 
to leave politics to the politicians. And so far 
as cultivated people in America are repelled 
trom active participation in politics by their dis- 
gust at its offensive conditions, so far do they 
imitate the blind and blundering pride of that 
class of French persons who have exceeded all 
others in retinement, and now exceed all others 
in misfortune.—Christian Union. 


A TraGepy oF Lone Briver.*— (By John 

James Piatt. )— 

Across Long Bridge a woman with her child 

Hurries— what backward glances quick and 
wild! 

Dark is her face with nature’s mask of woe; 

She is a slave—yes, this was long ago! 

Behind her lay Virginia in the sun; 

Before her shone the dome of Washington. 

Behind her slavery burdened day and dream; 

Befvre her freedom held a far, faint gleam. 

Behind her, like a bloodhound in her track, 

Came her fierce master, strong to drag her back. 

Behind, before her—if she dreamed or saw 

I know not—was the bond-securing law. t 

Panting she passes now the central tide, 

Where the deep river shines on either side. 

Hark! clamorous men behind her follow fleet— 

Faster she flies with wild and piteous feet! 

Look! who approach her from the Northern 
shore? 

She pauses, turns; she looks behind, before! 

‘Stop her!” the servants of the law hehind; 

All must obey, though pity speak ‘Be blind!” 

She stands, all tremulous, helpless, looking 
round, 

They close about her—she will soon be bound! 

Hard arms are stretched—she springs with one 
shrill scream, 

Her child close-prest, and sinks into the stream ! 

Baffled her master stands with raging breath— 

Law cannot reach the slave’s deliverer, deati! 

—Yes, it was long ago; but still at night 

Across Long Bridge is seen the piteous flight. 

Still, sometimes—who has seen I do not know— 

Is seen the dreadful chase of long ago. 

Fierce shouts are heard; lo! shapes of shadow 
run! 

A dusky woman’s, with her babe, is one! 

Hark! one last shriek—the shrill appeal to 
death ! 

‘The water laps the pier with marghy breath. 





* Near the Virginia end of Long Bridge, at Wash- 
ington, was once a slave-pen, and many years ago, it 
is said, a tragedy, somewhat similar to that related 
here, took place — the bridge. 

t The Fugitive Slave Law. 





A Lora GRANDDAUGHTER OF a ReEvoLvu- 
TIONARY Patriot.—In these days, when the 
exceptional achievements of women in any de- 
partment of intellect or industry are carefully 
noted as evidence in behalf of their title to 
equal political rights with men, the remarkable 
claim set up for Miss Caroll of Maryland, ought 
not to be overlooked. ‘This lady is a grand- 
daughter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and, 
with a patriotism and courage equal to that of 
her honored ancestor, when her neighbors and 
friends in Maryland were all enthusiasts for the 
rebel cause, she remained true to her country. 
Her exertions in behalf of the Union attracted 
the attention of the government, and it is said 
that she was employed by the war department 
to make a tour through the border States to 
collect information needed for the military 
service. While on this expedition she discov- 
ered that the contemplated movement of our 
armies in the West were based on a mistaken 
strategy, and that the true ‘‘key to the south- 
west” was the Tennessee river; to the occupa- 
tion of that valley she advised that the efforts 
of our army should be directed. This was in the 
autumn of 1861, and in the course of the winter 
and spring following Grant and Foote took 
Forts Henry and Donelson, the first important 
successes of the Union arms in that quarter. 
In the spring she supplemented her former ad- 
vice by recommending the capture of Vicks- 
burg, which in due time was invested and re- 
duced by Gen. Grant. Her letters on these 
subjects, containing the first suggestion of these 
military operations, are said to be preserved 
among the records of the war office, and Col. 
VThomas A. Scott, then assistant secretary of 
war, Senator Wade, chairman of the committee 
on the conduct of the war, are quoted as autho. - 
ity in support of her claim to be the originator 
of this strategy. President Lincoln and Secre- 
tary Stanton are also said to have expressed 
strongly their gratitude for her services and ad- 
miration of her remarkable talent for military 
combinations. She asks only the modest sum 
of five thousand dollars to reimburse certain 
expenses incurred in the public service. She 
is old and poor, and, if on examination there is 
fuund to be any reasonable ground for her claim, 
its allowance ought not to be delayed. Whether 
she first thought out and urged upon the gov- 
ernment the plan of operations which proved so 
successful in the southwest is not of much con- 
sequence practically, for it was not probably 
adopted on her recommendation, and could not 
fail to have been conceived sooner or later by 
the commanders in the field if no lady amateur 
had suggested it.» It is, however, a matter of 
some historic as well as personal interest if it 
can be substantiated that a woman should have 
seen sooner and more clearly than professional 
military men the best method of overcoming 
the difficulties which beset our armies in the 
suuthwest.— Worcester Spy. 





Tue Dog-soy.—When a baby boy, Edwin 
Landseer delighted to draw from copies set him 
by mother and sisters; only he complained then 


of their sameness, and his wise father bid him 
take nature as his copy. 
sington Museum is a little picture of a donkey 
marked ‘*E. Landseer, five years old.” 
other drawing of a pointer curling his tail was 
sketched at the age of six. 
the fairy gift with which young Edwin was 
born. 
although when a mere lad he painted in oil the | 
portrait of his baby-sister, toddling about in a | 
big bonnet. 
boy when he entered the Royal Academy as a 
student, and there attracted Fuseli’s attention 
by his talents and gentle manners. 
would look around for him and say: **Where is 


In the South Ken- 
An- 
Time developed 


At eight he was always drawing animals, 
He was a pretty little curly-headed 


Fuseli 





Through the hard blue ice and the sparkling | 
drift ; | 





tions into other languages, together with a very | 


“The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one. : 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; : 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 
A translation of the above into French having 
been copied in the New York World, a corre- 
spondent sent to that paper the following ver- 


Tausend Augen hat die nacht, 
Eins nur giebt dem Tage Sicht; 
Doch erlischt der Welten Pracht, 
Trenn der Sonne Glanz gebricht. 
Tausend Augen hat der Geist, 
Eins mer hat das Herz dabei; 
Doch ein ganzes Leben reiszt 
Mit der Liebe Tod entzwei. 
This having come to the notice of a corre- 


iress again, and we print his version for the in- 





A breath from the budding grove steals by, 
So there, from the outer sense concealed, 
But there, to the inward eye revealed, 

The lily shines on its bending stem; 

And the rose uptosses its diadem 

And that other world, to my soul I say, 


Is no further away on any day 


number of the Frangelist Mrs. Henry M. Field 
has contributed a singularly graceful and inter- 
esting picture of an illustrious race of men and 
women now fast disap 


And see the sparkle of fount and dew. 
And often now, when the skies are wild, 
And hoarse and sullen the night winds blow, 


answer. 


my little dog-boy?” 


Perhaps the secret of the little Sdog-boy's” | 


| remarkable success lay partially in hi 
The world shrinks back from the downy flakes | bia 2 fe Be Bata 


Which out of the folds of the night-cloud sift. | with them, and his wonderful power over them | 


s well known. 


; it has escaped my ovservation. 
Certainly he understood how to deal | for the facts. 
5 ! ers furnish an explanation ?—S. //. G., in New- 
An illustrious lady once asked | ton Republican. 








take the thorn out of that dog’s foot. Do you 
not see what pain he is in?” In that same 
studio, so dear to him, Landseer wished to die. 
To the very end he did not give up his work. 
When he was almost at his worst they gave 
him his easel and canvas and left him in the 
studio, hoping that work might help him forget 
his suffering. When his attendants came back 
they found that he had painted the picture of a 
little lamb lying beside a lion. This and ‘‘The 
Font” were Landseer’s last pictures. ‘The 
Font” is an allegory of all creeds and all created 
things coming together into the light of truth. 
It is now owned by the Queen. She wrote to 
her old friend and expressed her admiration for 
it and asked to become the possessor. Her in- 
terest and sympathy brightened the sadness of 
the last days of Edwin Landseer.—Cornhill 
Magazine. 


ALFRED TENNYson.—Sir Walter Raleigh was 
an English gentleman. The Earl of Surrey 
was another. Sir Thomas More, John Milton, 
George Herbert, were English gentlemen; all 
men with refined and quiet manners, cover- 
ing a more or less tremendous stock of re- 
serve strength. What these men were, and 
what the true English gentleman ever has been, 
is ‘Tennyson as a poet. He is above all devices 
and tricks, just us he is above all indecencies. 
He despises nothing that is noble in culture, 
not even that red rag of young John Bulls-- 
the domestic idea. He loves beauty, both of 
form and color. He has the national instinct 
highly developed; witness his war-songs and 
calls to arms. His curiously calm manner 
looks like affectation to some, who think that a 
swaggerer would be more natural. His is a 
gloved hand; but put your hand in it, and you 
are imprisoned as in a vice. His is a refined 
face, not twitching in a chronic fury of trouble 
and denunciation; but watch it when the time 
|comes, and you' will see what power it hides. 
He has the rarest cf all courage—the courage 
to be reverent. For all these qualities, and for 
the mighty quality of genius superadded, the 
British natiun loves him; and the British na- 
tion is right. From the first hour to the last of 
his literary life the Poet Laureate has conde- 
scended to no tricks. 

“T do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing!” 
he wrote in ‘In Memoriam”; and to him verse 
has been all-sufficient to express the utmost 
culture of the time. Wonderful as his produc- 
tions have been, they have never failed to leave 
the impression of reserved strength, of forces 
severely restrained in spite of the greatest pos- 
sible temptation to exert them. His calm is 
the calm of self-command. With the fine Eng- 
lish horror of spasmodic and transient ebuli- 
tions, he has always avoided hasty speech. 
Underneath all this, behind a style perhaps the 
most graceful achieved by any English poet, 
lies the greatest ¢apacity for passion and the 
finest sensibility to pain. But to wail, as cer- 
tain continental po¢ts have wailed, to swell the 
lyrical scream which has been going on in Eu- 
rope for a century, that would be too contempt- 
ible. We can readily imagine that the in- 
tensest feelings of this poet’s life, the most 
heart-rending sorrows of his career, have never 
found the faintest public voice in his poetry. 
That he bas suffered greatly, that his measure 
of trial has been tull again and again, there are 
a thousand signs: in his writings; but never 
once has he rushed into print with his griet, 
and lashed his breast in the feeble craving for 
public sympathy. It has been objected to “In 
Memoriam” that it lacks the touch of deep hu- 
man agony—is, in fact, far too philosophic to 
be the natural voice of strong regret. To us, 
as to many others, this absence of storm is the 
poem’s noblest artistic charm. It would have 
been easy indeed for the author of ‘Locksley 
Hall” or ‘‘Love and Duty” to have written such 
awynonody as would have wrung the heart and 
sHirtled the soul; but he chose the nobler task; 
and, far too proud and sensitive to rush into the 
market-place with his hot grief, he waited until 
the first sharp agony was over and the subtle 
euphrasy of grief had tranquilized the vision 
for nobler and more delicate perception of all 
mundane concerns. Grief has had a million 
tongues, from the cry of David downwards; 
but never before had any poet found the strength 
to hush himself in the dark hour, waiting and 
watching till unbroken utterance was possible, 
and all the clear divine issues of sorrow were 
discovered.— Robert Buchanan. 





f 
Tue Spectra Conpuctor.—Our railroad 
facilities are now so ample that we can take the 
“wings of the morning” and go from here to 
any part of the world—and we do, sometimes. 
Not long since I had occasion to take the ‘*wings 
of the evening,” at the Boston and Albany de- 
pot, and on my trip encountered the incident I 
am about to relate. The New York express 
was flying through a deep cut, a few miles from 
the city, on a damp, murky evening. Puffs of 
steam, condensed into fleecy clouds by the chilly 
air, enveloped the train. The passengers inside 
had snugly arranged themselves for the long 
night journey in that variety of posture which 
is usual, some for reading, some for talk or 
flirtation—none as yet for sleep. Drowsiness 
was brooding over the high-backed cushions, 
but had not yet settled upon the eyelids, or 
wrapped the senscsin oblivion. ‘‘How strange,” 
thought I, ‘tis this unconditional surrender of 
so many living beings to that one man at the 
head of the train, and more especially to that 
other one on the track, who might switch us off 
into the world to come by a mere trifling slip of 
memory.” With the last terrible mistake of 
that sort fresh in mind—and there is always a 
fresh one that is the latest—‘‘How is it,” I asked 
myself, ‘that we can trust these men again, and 
put our lives and limbs in their keeping? 
What is it that tones down our apprehensions 
as we take passage once more on the descend- 
ing grade to destruction? Some cunning soph- 
istry casts a rosy veil over the fate which awaits 
us, and disarms our doubts. This bridge of 
veils is very narrow for so deep an abyss, but 
custom and habit would reconcile us to ride be- 
hind a thunderbolt if that was the quickest way 
of reaching a given terminus.” 
Musing in this strain upon my comparative 
chances, in case of telescoping, or of tumbling 
into some dark river at midnight, I caughta 
glimpse of our conductor, standing upon the 
front platform with the lantern on his left arm, 
about to enter to collect the fares. **Was it 
dreaming, or fretwork of fancy?” I saw him 
distinctly, for an instant, and then, like a flash 
of light, he flitted as distinctly and visibly 
through the car, without opening a door, and 
vanished at the other end. Mine was not the 
only head that turned to follow the apparition, 
or whatever it was that we had seen. The oc- 
cupants of the seats ail rose and looked at each 
other. Ceremony was forgotten. ‘ Did you 
see?” ‘What did you see?” ‘*What was it?” 
‘Mercy on us!” and a variety of similar excla- 
mations, burst in one wild uproar, blending with 
the din of the road; the spontaneous testimony 
of all that something extraordinary had just 
passed betore us, and had been seen by all eyes. 
The ladies screamed and huddled in the aisle. 
Carpet-bags were taken down from the racks 
overhead, and a general intention was manifest- 
ed of leaving the haunted car at the very next 
stopping-place. 
The tumult was somewhat allayed by the en- 
trance, shortly after, of the real flesh and blood 
conductor himself, in one piece, not vaguely or 
in gory fragments. Ue was evidently taken 
aback at the commotion in his usually passive 
constituency, but after hearing the story from a 
dozen mouths at once he simply requested all 
to be seated, ‘‘thought there must be some mis- 
take somewhere, for this was his firstappearance, 
sure, if his head was level, and he guessed his 
was, at least,” intimating in a manner not to be 
misunderstood that some of us had been indulg- 
ing too freely before starting. His business-like 
manner reassured the more timid, but there 
were some who got off at Framingham, prefer- 
ing to wait over till next day. Ruilroad acci- 
dents are our daily food, and horrors beget su- 
perstition. The train arrived withvut accident, 
notwithstanding the omen, as some considered 
it, and the passengers, thus thrown together by 
a sense of common terror, were scattered to 
their various destinations. 

I have looked through the Boston and New 
York papers, expecting to see some mention of 
this singular affair, which to me is inexplicable. 
If there has been any notice of it by the press, 
I merely vouch 
Can any of your scientific read- 








‘By peeping into their hearts, ma’am,” was bis 


him how it was that he gained this influence. 
} 


him at his house in St. John’s Wood on one oc- 
casion. 


His servant opened the door, and three 


A large party of his friends were with | SMOKING 


Discolors the teeth, CHOATE’S 
ODONTO whitens them. Sold by 
all Druggists. 








And the lanes and hollows with drifts are piled, | 0T four dogs rushed in, one a very fierce-look- | 


I think of the violets under the snow. 


I look in the wild-flower’s tremulous eye, 
I hear the chirp of the ground-bird brown, 


And the swallows are dipping above the town. 


It lies, shut in by a veil of snow; 


~ Are bowers that blossom, and flowers that glow. | 
The crocus opens its April gold, 
Against the floor of the winter's cold. 


That veiled and mystic world of the dead, 


ing mastiff. The ladies recoiled; but the crea- 
ture bounded up to Landseer, treating him like 
an old friend, with most expansive demonstra- | 
tions of delight. Some one remarking how! 
fond the dog seemed of him, he said: “I never 

saw it before in my life.” On another occasion 

he came in frum his meadow somewhat dishev- 

eled and tired. ‘‘What have you been doing?” 

asked a friend. ‘‘Only teaching some horses | 
tricks for Astley’s; and here is my whip,” he 
said, showing a piece of sugar in his hand. He 
said that breaking-in horses meant more often 

breaking their hearts and robbing them of all | 
their spirit. 
place, and much frequented by the élite of Lon- | 
don society. No one was more often there than | 
D’Orsay, with his good-humored face, ready - 














Than the lilies just under the snow that we | 
tread. 


Tae Ovp Frencn Nosiity.—To a recent | 


pearing from view—the 


wit and delicate flattery. ‘‘Landseer,” he would |" 
call out, at his entrance, “keep the dogs off | 
me !”—referring to the painted ones. ‘I want | 
to come in, and some of them will bite me, and | 
that fellow in the corner is growling furiously.” | 
The same visitor one day gravely asked for a 
pin; and when it was given him, with the in- 
quiry what he wanted it for, he replied: ‘To 





No. 15 Congress Street, Room 1, 
BOSTON. g 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


Landseer’s studio was a charming | in The best known in this community, is in general use 


JOSEPH VILA, 
STOCK BROKER, 


NEGOTIATOR OF REAL ESTATE, 


—AND— 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 


CHOATE’ 





Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 


122 WASHINGTON STREET; 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. novl 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


And other first-class 


FURNITURE, 


have their New Warerooms, 
on the old location in 


HAY MARKET SQUARE, 


BANKERS. 


dence. 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. ‘ 
The most Durable.] 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit co 
Warehouses : 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


dect tf 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 32, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4#g@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age “| our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

e 3m 


now open and filled with a 
choice stock of goods of their 

OWN WAVUFACTURE, 
which will be offered at the 
lowest rates. We invite pur- 
chasers to examine, confident 
wecan make it for their in- 
terest to do 3o. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, 


Haymarket Square. 
febl4 tf 
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“OLD BOSTON BREWERY.” 
ISAAC COOK & CO., 


Brewers ard Maltsters 
Depot, 25 Central Street, Boston. 


STOCK ALE, 


In hogsheads, barrels, halfs and kegs; also, in quart 
and pint bottles; and 


PALE ALE, IN HHDS. AND BBLS., 
BREWED UNDER MCCORMICK’S PATENT. 


20 STATE STREET, Boston. 
MEssRs. ISAAC Cook & Co.: 

Gentlemen—I have analyzed and investigated sam- 
ples of Ale Wort, for you. and have seen the prac- 
tical working of McCorraick’s purifying process. 

The small proportion of decomposing matter (the 
germs of acetification and moulds which exist in 
Wort as it comes from the malt and hops, and which 
is not visible) are removed by this process. If the 
Wort is passed through this apparatus when hot, al- 
the valuable constituents are hed up in clear solu- 
tion, and are not removed by the filter, while the Im- 
PURITIES, which are coagulated by boiling, are coml 
pletely separated and removed. ~ 

_ Respecttully, S. DANA HAYES, 
State Assayer and Chemist for Massachusetts. 
febl4 3t EMMA HARDINGE 














New French System 


— OF — 


ELECTRICAL CURE. 


Every form of disease, cranial or acute, treated 
with unparalleled success by 
Ra ine A he heer BRITTEN and WM. 
Dressing Combs every lady” should — 
CROWN use. Fine goods at a low price at 
CHOATE’S. 


155 West Brooklire Street. 


—————— so Examinations by the wonderful and infallible elec- 
250,000 COPIES SOLD! trical cranial diagnosis, the greatest SCIENTIFIC DIs- 


COVERY OF THE AGE. tr jan} 





-OF— 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


—FOR THE— 
PIANOFORTE! 


This, the par excellence of all Piano Methods, 
maintains the front rank, and its sale eclipses that of 
all others—foreign or American—combined. The 
publishers claim its annual sale of 25,000 copies is 
indisputable proot of positive and intrinsic merit, 
and its success is no mystery, but due to thorough 
excellence in all its departments—rudimental and in- 
structive; to its valuable exercises as well as its 
charming recreations. 

A new edition just issued contains “Schumann’s 
Maxims” and the famous "Czerny’s Letters on the 
Art of Playing the Piano.” “Richardson’s New 
Method” thus contains over 260 pages tull music size, 
and is justly claimed to be the best Piano Method ex- 
tant. Price $3.75. 

ag Used by thousands of teachers, and sold by all 
book and music dealers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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“WILLIAM DOOGUE, © 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 


800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 


5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties. 
Balls, &c. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 p.m 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, < 
679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


feb7tt 





WHITENS | 55 di 
UNION SAFE 


DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


40 STATE STREET. 


The Teeth and hardens 
the Gums, CHOATE’S 
ODONTO. 


a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business. <A specialty made of 
Signs and Decorations. tt jan3 











JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers and Jobbers in Pure Imported 
and Native 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 





SAFES TO RENT at from Twenty to One 
Hundred Dollars. 





INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money 
subjectto Check at Sight. 


HENRY LEE, 


Manager. 
feb7 4t 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, ~ 


BOSTON. 


SPECIAL 
We desire to inform the public that at our Green 
houses in Boston Highlands we make the cultivation 


of the 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
at this season of the year a specialty; and it can be 








(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........$11,000,172 03 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


CALDER & OTIS, 


Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 


to Ladies and Gentlemen for practical instructs 
Writing, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, and all branches 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 


with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 


ae BOSTON. if In the Market. 

SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds and — ~ ar : 
4 eceived. CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, et 
re ee ne pS ISS P cae ____ INSURANCE. s Our work is made from thoroughly kilidried -toe 
COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of fater- | ——— > rr by experienced workmen, and our facilities a . pees 
assed for 2 pr “ti ’ first-class “RN t 
est ad Dividends attended to. THE passed for the production of fir patent Sean 


warranted in every particular. 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large an 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Same 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


jan3-3m 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts, 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
decé6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 


a@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! . 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janl7 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The 

BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-SEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 
Place. 











areec 


corner of Dix, 
dec6F 


Washington Street, 


REAL ESTATE. 


$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


meh2 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, imiporters and 
lealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 


&e., &e. 
136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
jan24 tf 





No. 161 Tremont street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS. F 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING 
nin 
of acomplete Business Education. 
Call or send for circular of terms, references, &¢ 


G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 
nov29 Ist 


FINE-ART STORE. 


DIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
octls . 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 6CO., 


37 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE. MAS 


~ CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 158! 


Washington Street, 


obtained in all its freshness daily at our floral estab- | Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 475,000 00 MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
lishment in HOTEL ap haan be + thao TEAS, 

be found every flower in its season, with skillful art- y Toe vigae s 

inte to arrange. ODUM esc ccsscicecccceaniene +++. $10,525,172 O83 w aa ——s 


SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


For Family and Club use, on 


wealth. 
O miasdoe EES APRN eet ilies cca met Amount at risk........ © eecece ++ +e $66,014,355 00 Terms that are Satistactory. 
Use CHOATE’S ODONTO! A _—_—_ as PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL 
j ¥ ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
LADIES, _ set of teeth is a personal attrac: | Policies Issued in Sums from $100) jowe markers WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL 
Ro NM “ae EOE eee RO RR ys = to $20,000, ICACIES. tt dec6 
Mec oe en 


149 (A) TREMONT STREET, First Floor. 
The New System of Cumulative Exercise, 
Simple, Developing and Scientific. 

Positions natural and easy. Separate room for la- 

dies. No change of dress required. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says of this Health- 
Lift: “It furnishes a convenient form of exercise 
which I have tound salutary, agreeable and exhilar- 
ating..... ‘The Re-actionary Lifter’ is a most ingen- 
ious, convenient, compact and serviceable arrange- 


condition by— ; 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—by the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,232.85 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

















REMOVAL. 


EDWIN H. SAMPSON, 


Leather Boards, Paper and Twine, 
HAS REMOVED TO HIS 
NEW STORE, 


High Street, cor. of Federal, 
OPPOSITE OLD STAND. ot 


w.w. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


jan3 JOHN SULLY. General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. E 
Cash Assets...........-.. $263,951.61 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


oO. NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets Exceeding...........- $2,000,000. 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 

Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 

years. 








“And cheapest. CHOATE’S ODONTO, 
for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
Sold by CHOATE, druggist,Revere House 


ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
PRINTERS. 


Town Reports, 








fac 








DIRECTORS, 

Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dver, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Saim’l E. Sawyer, T. Jeft’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries. Jr.. Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. [. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brew-ter, Addison L. Clarke, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitnev. Seth Turner. 





ment.” For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the Prices reduced for 60 days. Pianos to let and sold 
Hours—9 A.M. to 6 P.M. Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine | 0” installments. — tise deck 
jan31 6t J. FLETCHER PAUL. years, apply at thé oflice of the Company or of its | ~~~ aE 
—————— | agents in any city or town of importance. § 0 L 
ODONTO sweetens the . a Sint y B0 T N E ASTIC FABRIC Co, 
’ } BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
E breath, hardens the fs “ 
: Y_| gums,whitens the teet | sos. af. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, REMOVED 
Secretary. Counsel, —TO— 


175 Devonshire»34 & 36 Arch Sts. 


ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. 
bine some of the latest improvements in Fi« 
German Photography, and are believed to} 
to anything produced in the city. 1 


PIANOS. 


385 Washington Strect. 


CHAS, MCBURNEY & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
30ston, Dec. 13, 1873. tt-deeks 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superiot 


& PASSENGER 
Jisshits 


ilities of their rooms (including 


graduated 


The-e pictur fi 





ALBERT BOWKER, Presider t. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary ly jan3l 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPAKY. 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


Law Printing, 
Mercantile Job Work. 





C 


BOSTON. 





ag Send for Estimates. 
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DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDS: N 4 


DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISH Es JAPA 


IMPORTEKS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street. Ge-tou 





ODONTO HARDENS THE GUMS 
and PERFUMES the BREATH, 
and should be used BY ALL. ia 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 





jan24 ic RSs Reece rN 2" I — | Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 





Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 








the Boston, New York and Philadelphia markets. ‘ ‘ asses not only as a beverage but : ie 
; “ ; 4 : ameng intelltetigerating tonie, ing recommended | Only the safer classes of property insured. J. 
Particular attention given to the purchase and sale = phar by our leading Physicians. Its purityis uni-| 4}) Josses promptly adjusted and paid. % 
f Real Estate and Negotiation of Mortgages. Busi- versally acknowledged. and cannot be gainsaid, only 
ess Paper negotiated. 3m jan24 | selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its BOSTON OFFICE 


Bee IE EI ETI TE IPA a 


MORTON, Ms 


EDWIN 


| COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


33 SCHOOL STREET. 
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manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 


SILAS W. Loomis, 
novl én 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


REELAND,HARDING & LOOMIS 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


DevonsHiIRE STREET (WinrHROr SQuake)- 


WINSLOW Hknrkick, 
F. BH. Winitams, 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


H. FREELAND, 
. L. HARDING. 








| benefit of families and persons 
vg Ran in bottles and secure! 


ealthful and palatable 


ys b 
ving at a distance it is putu 
acked. It is @ genuine, 
AGER BEER. 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. C. V. WHITTEY, 


Vertes BURDETT & YOUNG, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 CHauncy Srreet, Boston. 








H, & J. PFAFF, 


38 BROAD STREET. tf mch20 


jan31 3m March 20, 1873. 


H. 8. BURDETT, 


A.S. Youne 
septé-6m Cc. C Goss. 
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